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A MARBLE HEAD OF A GODDESS 


HE head here published is amongthe 

most recent acquisitions of the Mu- 

seum, having been purchased in Rome 
in the winter of 1927. It is said to have 
been found a year earlier by workmen en- 
gaged in the construction of a new road, 
which would account for various marks, 
obviously of a pickaxe, on the forehead and 
front hair. It is in a rather mutilated 
condition, the left ear and back being lost, 
as well as the neck, while at some period 
the top of the head was planed off. It may 
well be that this was done at the time it 
was made, and that in its original state the 
top was of a different material, perhaps 
stucco, as there are no dowel holes for the 
securing of another piece of marble. The 
nose, too, is missing. The more recent 
break begins at the left below the chin, and 
goes back on that side to include the ear, 
and the back hair, which ended originally 
in a knot. 

In dimensions it is somewhat over life 
size. The material is a white marble, which 
shows the effect of having been some time 
buried in the earth, having taken on a 
brownish patina, with the marks of grass 
roots on the cheeks and other smooth sur- 
faces. No trace remains of any coloring of 
details. The face is full, the chin comes to 
a rounded point, the eyes are set quite 
wide, and look slightly downward. The 
hair is parted in the centre, and is treated 
in regular waves across the front, which 
are brought back over the ears to form a 
knot at the back, which is lost. These 
wavy tresses are treated with considerable 
detail, but as we reach the top of the head, 
they are blocked out in a much more im- 
pressionistic manner. This suggests that 
the statue to which this head belonged was 
undoubtedly meant to be seen from con- 
siderably below, and therefore was set on 
a high pedestal. The hair is bound with 
two fillets, one above the brow, directly 
above the part, the other near the top of 
the head, both meant to converge at the 
nape of the neck and give support to the 
knot at the back. This is a form of dress- 
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ing the hair much used by Praxiteles, and 
reminds one of the Aphrodite of Knidos, 
especially in the bust of that type recently 
acquired by the British Museum (jm (te 
fillets holding the hair of the beautiful 
“Bartlett Aphrodite’ in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston (7) are arranged in the 
same way, though the hair, with its knot 
at the top, is differently arranged. There 
is, however, one important difference. In 
the two cases just mentioned, these fillets 
are tied over the waves of hair at the sides, 
thus keeping them in place: in the head in 
Providence, on the contrary, the fillets are 
bound and tied under the side locks, which 
gives these tresses no apparent means of 
being kept in position. This is again per- 
haps due to the fact that the statue was 
meant to be on a distinctly upper plane 
from the spectator, and suggests that the 
sculptor desired to impress upon his mind 
the thick, heavy masses of hair at the sides. 

On account of the treatment of the hair 
with the two fillets, many who have seen it 
have suggested that in this head we are 
confronted with another copy of the Aph- 
rodite of Knidos: and it is certainly an at- 
tractive theory, which has much to com- 
mend it. The copyist, however, is far 
away from the spirit of his original, if we 
accept it asacopy. This is shown above 
all, by the very precise, almost mechanical, 
treatment of the lower hair, each tress of 
which seems to be carefully rendered. One 
should compare it with the rough, impres- 
sionistic blocking out of even the front locks 
of the ‘‘Bartlett Aphrodite’’, which is uni- 
versally regarded as one of the finest extant 
examples of the school of Praxiteles. The 
face, too, is squarer and fuller than is usual 
in a copy of a work of this sculptor, and the 
eyes would be more deep-set and less alert 
than they are in this head. There is none 
of the expression of ‘‘dreamy contempla- 


1First published by E. J. Forsdyke in the Illustrated 
London News, December 6, 1924, pp. 1090-1091, where 
other examples of the Knidian type are also shown; 
most easily found in E, A. Gardner, The Art of Greece, 
pl. XVIII. 


2Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, no. 28, pp. 68-71, where 
a full bibliography is given. 
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tion” (*) which is the outstanding feature 
to be expected, and which appears, among 
the recognized copies of the Knidian Aphro- 
dite, best, perhaps, in the well known Von 
Kaufmann head in Berlin. 

We have seen that the rendering of the 
hair grows more rough and impressionistic 
as the top of the head is approached. In 
this respect it is more in accord with the 
Praxitelean tradition than in the case of 
the bust in the British Museum, previously 
referred to, where the hair is worked out in 
the hard, mechanical, detailed manner that 
stamps it as an absolutely uninspired Ro- 
man copy. But what is of especial inter- 
est in the treatment of the hair in the Provi- 
dence head is that it is decidedly unique. 
As stated above, the two fillets which bind 
the top of the head pass under the waves 
at the sides, leaving no apparent control 
over them—an impossible way of doing the 
hair, as there is nothing to keep these side 
waves in place, or properly hold up the 
knot atthe back. The arrangement of the 
fillets in the other heads referred to above 
in comparison with this, is the manner that 
would naturally be expected, holding the 
side hair firmly in place, and giving a real 
support to the knot. To the explanation 
for this that has already been given can be 
added, perhaps, another; that the sculptor 
carved his head largely from memory, re- 
membering the rippling treatment of the 
locks as they streamed along the sides from 
the part in the centre, and then, suddenly 
looking at his model, realized the existence 
of the fillets, and cut away at the top, with 
quick rough strokes, introducing them and 
blocking out the top hair in a much sketchier 
manner than had been originally, perhaps, 
intended. We must also remember that 
the back of the head is lost, and that a 
third fillet may have been introduced at 
the point of the break to hold the side hair 
in place—but this is very rarely found in 
sculpture, though one could cite parallels 
on vases. 

A suggestion has also been made to the 


3This excellent phrase is that used by George H. 
Chase, Greek and Roman Sculptures in American Col- 
lections, p. 79. 
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writer (*) that this head may be from a 
grave monument, which would account for 
the smooth break at the back; but this 
theory is impossible to accept, as the secur- 
ing of the head to the back of such a relief 
would put it in a totally unnatural posi- 
tion. Furthermore, the size, which is slight- 
ly over that of life, militates strongly 
against such a possibility. It must have 
come froma piece of sculpture in the round. 


SIDE VIEW SHOWING TREATMENT OF HAIR 


It may, then, be said of the Providence 
head that it is perhaps intended to be a 
copy of the head of the Aphrodite of Knidos, 
but that it is done by a copyist of Graeco- 
Roman times, who was also profoundly in- 
fluenced by earlier models, as the fullness 
of the face and the expression of the eyes 
are more in keeping with fifth century work. 
He has, therefore, produced a rather eclec- 


4By Professor Kendall K. Smith of Brown University, 
a former teacher and colleague of the writer. Professor 
Smith had the prior rights on the publication of this 
head and most generously waived them in the present 
writer’s favor, for which most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks are due him. 
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tic work, with a character quite removed 
from the spirit of the original. Wecanon 
this basis give the head a date in the neigh- 
borhood of the first century B.C. If weare 
to consider it asa head of the Knidian type, 
it derives its importance as being the only 
such headinan American museum. Other 
far better examples of Praxitelean style 
abound in the United States (*), but none 
that can be said to reflect this type. Nor 
can we call this a very faithful copy; but 
such as it is, in the opinion of the writer, 
it is probably so to be regarded, and adds 
one more to the known copies of this, the 
most celebrated masterpiece of the great- 
est of fourth century Greek sculptors. 
STEPHEN B. LUCE 


THE ALBERT STEINERT 
COLLECTION OF HARPSICHORDS 


HE aesthetic value of any collection 
or exhibition depends upon the wealth 
of historical, artistic, romantic and 
imaginative associations which its study 
and contemplation brings to the recollec- 
tion. It is inseparable from the complex 
environment which makes its existence pos- 
sible. Its meaning to us depends largely 
upon the completeness of our knowledge of 
the collateral circumstances of its begin- 
ning, and therefore the more recent its 
origin the more fully can it be understood, 
and the greater our interest and pleasure. 
Almost any object of art carries with it 
suggestive thoughts germane to other 
forms, but the Steinert Collection of in- 
struments of the piano family serves as a 
unique example of the relation of music to 
the fine arts, which is quite unusual. Rep- 
resentative as is this collection of the best 
musical instruments of their time, their 
artistic adornments and pictorial embel- 
lishments offer an interesting association of 
music with painting to be found nowhere 
else. The physical differences between 
sound and color are so distinctive, and 
methods of tone association and design so 


5For a partial list of them see Chase, op. cit., Lecture 
IV, pp. 76-86. Especially for the discussion of the 
torso in this Museum, pp. 82-83, and fig. 91 on p. 81. 
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different, that it is not to be expected that 
the resulting artistic expressions would be 
similar or that their messages would coin- 
cide. It was the custom of those times to 
ornament the cases of spinets and harpsi- 
chords with inlay, painting, embossing, 
carving and in a great variety of design, 
with quite as much care and detail as a 
coach or snuff box, in marked contrast 
with now, when with rare exceptions, a 
piano case can hardly be considered a thing 
of beauty. We venture to predict however 
that the time is not far off when this prac- 
tise will be revived, and the modern grand 
piano will have a case more in keeping with 
its powers of speech and message. And it 
is of interest to know that sometimes harp- 
sichords were a hundred years or more old 
before they were painted or decorated. 

To appreciate the mood of this collec- 
tion one should recall some of the circum- 
stances of the times,—the peruke and coif- 
fure, corsage and hoopskirt as well as the 
sword, lace, silk stockings and buckles of 
the men,—the ornate furniture and the 
conventional speech of polite society. Court 
life, wealth and leisure made music and its 
media possible, and history records many 
examples of the patronage of all the arts by 
the nobility and the gentry. 

The temper of those times may be bet- 
ter understood by a very few historical 
references, each of them of great signifi- 
cance in political, religious, social, literary, 
artistic and cultural development. 

The first violin in its present form was 
made by Gasparo de Salo who was born in 
1550. A viola by him was used by Louis 
Bailly who has played it several times in 
this city with the matchless Flonzaley string 
quartet. Stradivarius was born just one 
hundred years later,—twenty years after 
Boston was settled, fourteen years after 
Roger Williams came to Providence and 
twelve years after Harvard College was 
founded. Shortly after this the age of Louis 
XIV with its wealth of artistic renaissance 
began; and in 1665 Bach, Handel, Scarlatti 
and Veracini were born. The first piano- 
forte of Cristofori appeared in 1709. Truly 
these were times of immense importance 
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in the development of literature, music and 
the fine arts. The pipe organ with two 
keyboards and pedals was in use before 
1500. 

We see, then, that with the exception of 
the violin, which attained perfection with 
Stradivarius in 1720, musical instruments 
have been of slow and none too sure evolu- 
tion, and music culture has indeed lagged 
behind other branches of artistic thought 
save for the invention of the present day 
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cence of composition was not dependent 
upon the tonal qualities of these or any 
musical instruments, but upon the mental 
technique and colossal creative and _ pro- 
phetic imagination of these great minds. 
The ancestor of the piano family was 
the dulcimer, a simple harplike instrument 
of the Nineveh of Bible times, which flour- 
ished 2,000 years B.C. The strings of the 
dulcimer were plucked or twanged by the 
fingers but this practise soon gave way to 


HARPSICHORD WITH MEDICI COAT OF ARMS 


Italian, 1631 


Lent by Albert Steinert 


scale of equal temperament by J. S. Bach 
and Rameau in about 1710, which made 
all further developments of music possible. 

Of the music of this period volumes have 
been and will still be written: of Bach and 
Handel who furnished thematic material 
which has been the admiration and envy 
of the musical world for two and one half 
centuries, and will still serve as masterly 
examples of perfection in the contrapuntal 
development of tone association for many 
hundreds of years to come. It must be 
remembered, however, that this magnifi- 


beating upon them with hammers from 
above, exactly as in the cembalo still in 
use in the so-called Hungarian orchestras 
of the present time. Keys were soon in- 
vented for greater ease and facility of play- 
ing, anda sounding-board or resonant chest 
devised for louder tones and their prolonga- 
tion. The hammer of the clavichord con- 
sisted of a simple plate or hammer of thin 
copper or brass at right angles to the key, 
striking the string from below, the tangent; 
and with the development from this of the 
plectrum which plucked the string we have 
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a detour or digression which delayed the 
development of the piano hammer for near- 
ly three hundred years. Up to 1530 the 
strings of the clavichord were struck by 
this hammer and by holding the key down 
the hammer served also as a fret, and gave 
the vibrating string its length with result- 
ing pitch; it will be evident that in a con- 
nected musical phrase the last note only 
could be heard with distinctness and ac- 
cent. This was called the bound or gebun- 
den string, and by varying the pressure on 
the depressed key a delicate tremolo effect 
might be obtained. Sometimes two ham- 
mers or tangents were made to act upon 
the same string or strings, in which case 
the note of higher pitch could be better 
heard. The next improvement was the 
freely vibrating string, the bundfrei or un- 
gebunden, in which each tone had its proper 
string or strings, and the catgut or lute 
string gave place to wire. In the spinet 
and harpsichord, the strings were not struck 
by hammers but were plucked by delicate 
plectra of quill, ivory, thorn or hard leather 
from below, and the principle of the clavi- 
chord discarded; not until the invention of 
the piano action with hammers three hun- 
dred years later was the further evolutional 
development of the pianoforte possible. 

In the double-banked harpsichord the 
upper manual sounds notes an octave above 
the corresponding key of the lower manual, 
and these may be played separately or with 
the use of a coupling-stop at the side to- 
gether. These two banks were of great 
value in improving technical dexterity and 
expression, and also furnished a progres- 
sive impetus to organ technique and com- 
position. The lute was still in vogue, and 
in order to imitate its tone, an ingenious 
device operated by another stop dampened 
one of the strings, and changed the quality 
of its tone. As time went on we note an 
ever increasing tendency towards wire 
strings instead of gut, leading to greater 
resonance and better means of expression. 
Devices for lifting the top or enclosing the 
instrument in a swell box provided with 
shutters of the Venetian blind variety 
offered but slight and slender opportun- 
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ities for varying the volume of sound, and 
it was not until the invention of the piano- 
forte action by Cristofori of Padua in 1720 
that the possibilities of the modern piano 
might be surmised or predicted. In this 
action the strings were vibrated by padded 
hammers from below, and a dampening 
device prevented too long vibration of the 
strings. A suitable pedal raised all of the 
dampers, thereby allowing the resonance 
of the entire sounding board, making pos- 
sible a true piano e forte. 

The method of securing the front fall- 
board by lock or padlock is exactly the 
same as is still employed by fishing boats 
at Block Island and elsewhere, and is doubt- 
less of great antiquity. This was a pre- 
caution doubtless, lest unworthy and vigor- 
ous hands should damage so delicate and 
fragile a creation. One shudders to think 
of the carnage that might occur at the 
hands of some of our contemporary pian- 
istic blacksmiths. 

In a recent gallery lecture the Hans 
Ruckers harpsichord and the two old 
pianos were played,and the tonal qualities 
of these fine old instruments demonstrated. 
The characteristic and entirely original 
timbre of the harpsichord was particularly 
interesting to the auditors and pleasurably 
commented upon by many. Its closest 
analogues are the present day German 
zither, the guitar and the Portuguese banjo 
from which it differs in the greater length 
of strings and the facility of execution made 
possible by the keys. Our estimation of 
these tone qualities is undoubtedly influ- 
enced by our mental knowledge of these 
collateral suggestions, and are as insepar- 
able as Spanish doubloons, pieces of eight, 
buried treasure and pirates from our ap- 
preciation and love of the old full rigged 
ship. 

The tone of the clavichord interests us 
because of its tremolo, its limitations and 
as a forerunner of the harpsichord; the 
pianos interest us because of their relation 
to the modern pianoforte, and perhaps be- 
cause of a subliminal and subconscious echo 
of the tin-panny piano of our youth still to 
be found in the attic. At all events, the 
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more we know of tone color in general and 
of old instruments in particular, the more 
we love these old ancestors of the piano. 

The possession of the two double-banked 
Ruckers harpsichords, the state of preser- 
vation of the spinets and clavichords, the 
superb inlay of the Christoph and the ar- 
tistry of the decorations of the cases make 
this collection one of the very finest in 
existence. 

Withthese indispensable preliminary con- 
siderations in mind, let us note the salient 
features of some of the instruments. Space 
will not allow the detailed descriptions they 
merit, so it must suffice to call attention to 
but a few of the fascinating features they 
offer. 

The clavichords are in very fine condi- 
tion, and the action readily observed, the 
tangent striking the string giving pitch by 
serving as a fret, the longer portion of the 
string continuing to vibrate while the key 
is held down and the shorter dampened by 
the restraining flag of felt. The tone is 
small because of the paucity of sounding- 
board, is influenced by the impact of metal 
upon metal, and has much less charm than 
that of the harpsichord which is bundfrez 
and undampened. Their antiquity is ob- 
vious. Res ipsa loquitur. 

The two Italian spinets of 1620 and 1650 
although very old, are in an excellent state 
of preservation. One of them rests in a 
case of red plush which curiously enough 
does not offend the eye, for we have never 
thought of fabrics being a part of musical 
instruments. The inside of the cover is 
decorated with a brilliantly painted design 
and family crest, and the sound-hole is 
filled in with an exquisite medallion of 
filigree lacework, which in itself is a mu- 
seum piece of rare artistry. The keys are 
so dark with age as to seem almost of the 
same color. 

The two Ruckers harpsichords are the 
finest in existence, the two Hans and 
Andreas, junior and senior, being universal- 
ly acknowledged as the greatest of makers, 
nor is it known that there is any other col- 
lection extant in which there are two double- 
banked Ruckers harpsichords. Their tone 
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in delicacy, degree and carrying power is 
astonishing and is due to the large sound- 
boards and the high degree of excellence of 
the workmanship. When a plectrum is re- 
moved, as may be accomplished in an in- 
stant, the simple mechanism with its fine 
point of hard leather pivoted on a tiny 
movable arm of wood may be readily in- 
spected. These harpsichords are so fragile 
and get out of tune so easily, one must con- 
clude that the musicians of those days were 
able to tune as well as play, just as does the 
harpist of the present time; but of this we 
have not been able to find authority in the 
literature. The upper keyboard sounds 
one octave above the corresponding key of 
the lower, and they may be played inde- 
pendently or ‘“‘coupled up.”’ 

The harpsichord of Hans Ruckers the 
elder is dated 1613 on the sounding-board, 
which is perforated by a rose medallion 
with ‘‘H R” in filigree, exactly like the il- 
lustration in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, p. 163, R. The sounding- 
board is decorated with flowers and the 
case and top with ornamental Chinese lac- 
quer. It is in excellent condition and of 
exquisite tone quality. Mr. Steinert con- 
sidered this the gem of his collection. 

The Andreas Ruckers harpsichord also 
has a medallion in the sounding-board, ‘‘A 
R”’, illustrated in Grove’s Dictionary as 
well, and is of particular interest as the 
plectra are of quill. As in the Hans Ruckers 
harpsichord, the naturals are black and the 
sharps white, the reverse of more recent 
makes. The sounding-board is decorated 
with flowers, the case is green with gold 
panels and the inside of the cover of a red 
of unusual color and brilliance. This also 
is in good playable condition. A narrow 
drawer in the right hand side of the case 
would serve for keeping a tuning key, music 
or handkerchief. 

The English harpsichord of Christoph, 
made in London in 1781, is not only a fine 
example as a musical instrument but is also 
superb in its inlay. Case and supporting 
stand are both museum pieces of this won- 
derful handicraft. The woods are white 
mahogany, cherry, lemon and pear inlaid 
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with the perfection of the purfling of a fine 
violin. The sounding-board is painted with 
a Scottish scene and decorated with birds 
and flowers, and the inside of the lid with 
a landscape garden scene with two figures. 
Note also the attractive and ornamental 
festoon painted on the inside of the case 
just above the strings. Mechanically, this 
is the most recent and complete harpsi- 
chord we have seen. There are four stops 
which couple the keyboards, and by sliding 
dampers inside produce a tone somewhat 
resembling the lute, then still in vogue. 

The Medici harpsichord is single banked, 
was made in 1631, is beautifully decorated 
in gold, and has the Medici coat of arms of 
six balls on the top fall-board. It will be 
remembered that the Medici family were 
the greatest bankers of their time, and that 
the pawnbroker’s sign of three balls is a 
reminder of the Medici emblem. 

The French harpsichord of 1722 was 
formerly owned by Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
and is all gold in finish, with beautiful 
paintings and carvings. It has one key- 
board, and its case and stand are so copi- 
ously ornamented with pastoral and marine 
paintings, with elaborate and detailed 
figures and carvings, as to defy description. 

The Astor pianoforte was made about 
1790 at 79 Cornhill, London, and isa true 
pianoforte, being provided with a single 
pedal which raises the dampers and per- 
mits full vibration of the strings. The 
hammers strike from below, and the action 
is far more complicated than that of the 
much simpler harpsichord. The timbre is 
quite different, and in this respect resembles 
the old square piano of our own recollec- 
tion. The Astors obtained their furs in 
the wilds of the Hudson Bay region, sold 
them in London where they had these 
pianos made for them, but they were not 
piano makers in the true sense, as was 
Whittlesey of Connecticut and others. 

The English piano of 1780 has a knee 
swell for raising the dampers, exactly like 
that still used in ‘‘parlor organs,”’ which is 
surprisingly effective. These pianos are in 
excellent playing condition, and with their 
white naturals and black sharps, oblong 
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cases and more complicated mechanism 
form a marked and interesting contrast 
with the spinets and harpsichords. 

These, then, are but a few of the fascin- 
ating features of this splendid collection, a 
veritable anthology of the choicest gems of 
musical instruments, enriched with paint- 
ing, carving and design,—flowering with 
the happiest recollections of artistic his- 
tory. They are teeming with memories of 
a period of art, letters and music which will 
probably never be surpassed in its perfec- 
tion of imagination and detail. The col- 
lection is eminently worthy of a carefully 
written volume of description copiously 
illustrated by reproductions of the instru- 
ments and their artistic panels. This 
would be an invaluable record of the none 
too well known history of musical instru- 
ments. It would be easy enough to in- 
dulge in rhapsodic superlatives, indeed it 
is difficult to resist the temptation. 

This assemblage of old instruments of 
the piano family is a splendid memorial 
to the indefatigable researches and fine 
discriminating taste of Mr. Albert Steinert; 
who, by this praiseworthy avocation, has 
made art and music infinitely richer from 
his having lived. 

Dr. W. Louis CHAPMAN 


A LANDSCAPE, BYiGr ri sOAN Is 


P “SHE storm of criticism, favorable and 
otherwise, which has been aroused by 
the current exhibition of the National 

Academy and the Carnegie International 

at Pittsburg, has emphasized still further 

the division between academic painting of 
the older type and the so-called modern 
movement. Partisans of each pay their 
sarcastic compliments to the other, and the 
argument is often one of principle rather 
than whether the artist has had anything 
original and worth while to say. The aca- 
demician holds by tradition to pictorial rep- 
resentation, the other type of artist treats 
his subject without restraint, often attempt- 
ing a decorative effect rather than a pic- 
torial one. 

The art museum holds no brief for either 
side of the argument, believing rather that 
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FULL TIDE OF AUTUMN 


C. H. Davis (1851— 


Jesse Metcalf Fund, 1927 


it should consider work which is individual, 
representative, excellent in technique, is 
worth painting and has lasting artistic mer- 
it. Consequently it does not confine its 
purchases to any one field of painting. 

It so happens that the latest painting 
bought by the Museum belongs to the aca- 
demic group, and is a fine example of the 
work of Charles H. Davis, entitled ‘‘Full 
Tide of Autumn.” 

Connecticut has many lovers among the 
artists, with active colonies at Lynn, Mys- 
tic and other places. These have found in 
her hills and valleys, her streams and pas- 
tures, her fleecy clouds and her quaint ar- 
chitecture of the olden time, an infinite 
number of subjects to entrance and thrill 
theirsouls. Tothem, the best of New Eng- 
land is found within her borders. Of these 
artists Charles H. Davis is easily the dean 
and the finest artist, painting the charms of 
Connecticut with a skill and feeling born of 
intimate acquaintance and close sympathy. 
For that reason the artist stands high 
among his fellow landscape painters of 
America. 


Charles H. Davis was born in Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1856. He studied in 
Boston under Otto Grundmann, and in 
Paris under Boulanger and Lefébvre. He 
settled in Mystic, Connecticut, where his 
studio is placed where river, hills and trees 
can ever tell their story. Sometimes he 
lowers his horizon line in his pictures to 
emphasize the fleecy clouds and the blue 
sky, again it is the broken slopes of a boul- 
der-strewn pasture crowned with scattered 
oaks and maples which fascinates him. Nor 
is he limited in season, for both summer and 
fall find their interpretation through his 
genius. While the illustration in this issue 
may give some idea of the interest of the 
composition it by no means helps in sug- 
gesting the color, for Davis hasseen Nature 
in her robes of brightest hue, her hillsides 
painted with the riot of shades seen only 
when the maple and the oak are touched 
with frost. 

Times may change the fashion of art and 
we may in the future prefer other ways of 
working, just as now the interest is away 
from the Hudson River School of an earlier 
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day; but we should always appreciate the 
sincere, honest, sound work of Davis, and 
the qualities he possesses which make him 
great among his fellow-painters. 


THE SLIBRAKY 


Among the acquisitions by gift and pur- 
chase to the Library, from June to Decem- 
ber, 1927, are the following books: 

Anderson, We J., and, Spiers, . hr 
Architecture of ancient Greece. 1927. 

Anderson, W. J., and Spiers, R. P.— 
Architecture of ancient Rome. 1927. 

Art Studies. -v. 1, 2.” 1923-4. 

Blake, Vernon—Art and craft of draw- 
ing, 1927. 

Bonser, F. G., andMossman, L. C.—In- 
dustrial art for elementary schools. 1927. 

Breasted, J. H.—Conquest of civiliza- 
tion. 1926. 

British Museum, London—Catalogue of 
Greek and Etruscan vases in the British 
Museum. v.1,pt.1. Prehistoric Aegean 
pottery. 1926. 

Bulliet, C. J.—Apples and madonnas. 
1ODi. 

Bunt, Cyril G. B.—Goldsmiths of Italy. 
OD 

Burne-Jones, Edward—In the dawn of 
the world. 1916. 

Burne-Jones, Edward—Pictures of ro- 
mance and wonder. 1902. 

Coleman, L. V.—Manual for small mu- 
seums. 1927. 

Dow, George Francis—Arts and crafts 
of New England, 1704-1775. 1927. 

Escholier, Raymond—Delacroix, peintre, 
graveur, ecrivain. 1926. 

Fox, Charles Lewis—Works of Charles 
Lewis Fox. 1927. 

Hayden, Arthur—Spode and his succes- 
sors. 1927. 

Humphreys, H. Noel—Masterpieces of 
the early printers and engravers. 1870. 

Kann, Edouard, col.—Collection de 
Miniatures. 1926. 

League of nations—Architectural com- 
petition for the erection of the league of 
nations buildings at Geneva. n. d. 

Ledoux, Loms Vi—Art of Japan s 91927: 

Marcel, Henry—Chasseriau. n.d. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
—American miniatures. 1927. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
—Painted and printed fabrics. 1927. 

Newcomb, Rexford —Old mission 
churches and historic houses of California. 
1925: 

Newcomb, Rexford—The Spanish house 
for America. 1927. 

Norris, Herbert—Costume and fashion. 
2v. 1924. 

Raguenet, A.—Materiaux et documents 
d’architecture. 

Ratta, Cesare, ed.—(Gli) Adornatori del 
libro in Italia. 1926-7. 

Reinach, Salomon—Repertoire des pein- 
tures grecques et romaines. 1922. 

Sale, E. T.—Interiors of Virginia houses 
of colonial times. 1927. 

Schider, Fritz, and others—Plastisch- 
anatomischer. 1922. 

Schiff, Mortimer L., col.—Catalogue of 
early Italian majolica. 1927. 

Thomson, W. G.—History of tapestry. 
1906. 


Tipping, H. Avray—English homes. 
Period 3, v. 2. Late Tudor and early 
Stuartageo2 


Van Marle, Raimond—Development of 
the Italian schools of painting. v.9. 

Walcott, Mary Vaux—North American 
wild flowers. v.3. 1927. 

Wallis, Henry—Godman collection. Per- 
sian ceramic art. 

Ward, James—History and methods of 


ancient and modern painting. v. 2, 3, 4. 
1921. 

Warner, W. Reed, col.—Oriental objects 
of art, S215 


Wendland, Hans—Konrad Witz. 1924. 
= aca tbe —Arthur Wm. Heint- 


zelman. 1927. 

sade iets —Etchings by Anders 
Zorn, 21923; 

bia Ae eee —L’Oeuvre de Lapautre 
Seva eu 


Special mention should be made of a 
group of books and pamphlets which have 
been given to the Library by the courtesy 
of the Hispanic Society of America. Be- 
sides a group of very valuable catalogues 
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and pamphlets, the following three books King, Georgiana G.—George Edmund 

are of special interest: Street. 1916. 
Pemementtnureandotapley, Mildred— es... ee ee ee —Five essays jon 

Decorated wooden ceilings in Spain. 2v. theart of Ignacio Zuloaga. n.d. 

1920. Nias. P: 


HAND OF GOD Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) 
Museum Appropriation, 1923 


“Rodin’s art issues from the earth and returns to it, like those giant blocks, rocks or 
dolmens, which guard the desert, and in whose heroic proportions man has recognized 
something of himself . . . Born too late to have his share in building our cathedrals, 
he is nevertheless, by his intense sympathy, in union with the eternal forms of nature.” 
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ADMISSIONS 
HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 


are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 Pp. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 p. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,740 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,138 lantern slides, and about 
4,448 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 
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A CHINESE WOODEN FIGURE 


\ \ J HILE China was known to the an- 
cient classical world, especially to 
the Romans,and was rediscovered 
so far as Europe was concerned by Marco 
Polo, it has remained for the present day 
to develop an acquaintance withand knowl- 
edge of her art and spirit in some measure 
commensurate with its interest and quality. 
In fact activity in this direction may be 
said to be increasing daily, and we are con- 
stantly finding new avenues of approach to 
the Chinese mind of her earlier and more 
golden periods. Perhaps the latest of these 
is through the Chinese sculpture in wood, 
of the T’ang and Sung dynasties, which so 
recently has come to our notice. 

The student has long known the Chinese 
sculptors’ work in stone, bronze and iron. 
Today his field is widened to include the 
work in wood, which may be studied in so 
many museums, especially in America. The 
recent gift to the Museum from Mrs. 
Radeke, now places the School of Design 
in that list. It is a seated figure of Ava- 
lokitesvara, later known as Kwan-yin, and 
is 5334 inches high. 

In date this figure is probably Sung and 
perhaps early in that period, for it has the 
line of the eyebrows which bend to the lines 
of the nose without a break, as is seen in 
the T’ang sculpture. 

The figure also conforms to the southern 
type in that the eyebrows do not meet in 
the middle. Its provenance may be guessed 
in a measure, since most of these figures 
have come from the northern provinces of 
Chili and Shansi. 

Its pose is of interest. Avalokitesvara is 
represented as seated on a rockery which 
has disappeared, as is usual with these 
figures. The Chinese, like the Indian 
peoples, have many conventional poses, 
each with a definite name, and our figure 
like most of the others is seated in the posi- 
tion of kingly repose which is known as 
mahdaréjalila. 

In order to appreciate more fully the 
figure and what it meant to the Chinese 
some statement must be made about the 
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god represented. Avalokitesvara is an In- 
dian god whose worship reached China 
soon after she became acquainted with In- 
dian Buddhism. This was introduced into 
China about A. D. 67. He was a Bodhis- 
attva or a being who, after being reborn 
many times, is within one step of Buddha- 
ship, and a ‘‘Satellite of Amitabha who is 
the Buddha of endless light.”” He wearsa 
tiny image of Amitabha on the front of his 
head-dress, the base of which remains on 
our statue. Avalokitesvara, or as later 
known as Kwan-yin, meant to the world at 
large the “God of Mercy.’’ This would 
account for the widespread popularity of 
the god through the centuries. His deeper 
significance for the philosopher is that of 
creator of the present world, which to the 
Buddist mystic is the fourth in the cycle. 
His popularity is seen in the multitude of 
figures of all later periods. In fact in the 
class of wooden sculpture he is the one 
usually represented. 

Visitors studying the figure may remark 
certain characteristics which in a way are 
feminine. This is due to the fact that up 
to the eleventh century the Buddist deities 
were neither male or female but in the Sung 
dynasty some of them, especially Kwan- 
yin, became feminine, and today she is dis- 
tinctly so. 

The student of technique will be inter- 
ested in the flowing lines of the drapery, 
which are handled with such skill, yet with 
the softness and grace which betray their 
Sung origin. The necklace of pearls, the 
ear-rings, the amulets and bracelets further 
add richness to the figure, although there 
is less in amount than is often seen on the 
stone and bronze sculpture. Comparison 
with earlier work in stone reveals the same 
presence of dignity, but with a softness of 
modelling which betrays the work of the 
Sung artist. Even the spirit of the figure 
reflects the softening influence of the Sung 
period. Certainly the Sung marked the 
end of the great period. 

The statue in the Museum also has the 
characteristic firna in the forehead. This 
was a jewel or semi-precious stone inserted 
in the material of which the figure is made. 
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It is the symbol of the third or eye divine, 
in contrast with the natural eye and in- 
tellectual perception. Through it, accord- 
ing to the belief, divine inspiration reached 
the ushrisha, or the prominence on the 
Buddha's skull which was held to be the 
seat of the intellectual perception. In later 
figures, particularly in those of Siva, the 
Indian god of Destruction, the frna be- 
comes an actual third eye. 

These wooden figures were often made of 
sandalwood covered with gesso. Being of 
perishable material it is no wonder that 
early examples, say of the T’ang Dynasty, 
are not in existence, so far as we know. 
Doubtless the iconoclastic persecution in 
845 A. D. which caused so much loss to 
works of art, was no small factor in their 
disappearance. 

The mention of polychromy has its own 
interest. It must be remembered that some 
colors are fugitive and could not be expected 
to withstand the ravages of time. Un- 
doubtedly the natural wood surface was 
never exposed, but was either painted di- 
rectly, or was covered with a gesso prim- 
ing, and this was painted. This latter pro- 
cedure is the usual one. Also the color 
scheme was often light in color. Allusion 
has been made to the fugitive nature of the 
coloring. Doubtless repainting was fre- 
quent. Certainly we know that during 
the early part of the Ming period (1368- 
1644) there was a considerable amount of 
repainting done. In the case of our figure, 
owing to the way gesso lifts in America be- 
cause of the variable climate, it was found 
necessary to hold the gesso with paper, and 
give a suggestion of what the coloring was 
like when the figure occupied a place of 
honor in a Chinese temple. 

It must be apparent to every one who 
considers Chinese sculpture at all, that the 
artists were master-craftsmen in express- 
ing the calm and restful nature of the Budd- 
hist religion. In some figures it becomes 
abstraction from the busy world, a dis- 
tinctly spiritual significance which calmed 
the troubled soul. To our day and gen- 
eration, with its rush and turmoil, and its 
expression in art which is even more rest- 
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less, the message of Chinese sculpture, 
wholly apart from its religious significance, 
is that of the value of calm and quiet power 
of which so many feel the need today. 
Lees. 


Full indebtedness is acknowledged to the following 
books: *‘An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculp- 
ture’’ by Leigh Ashton, and ‘‘Chinese Sculpture from 
the Vth to the XIVth Century”’ by Oswald Siren. 


TWO NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


HEN Lady Betty Paulet of the 
\'¢ Court of James I had her picture 
painted, she chose to be portrayed 
“in a dress of her own work, full length”’ 
and holding in her left hand a needlework 
picture. Her pride in her needle’s skill was 
typical of the time, for whereas the young 
ladies of a couple of centuries later made 
water-color sketches of pretty ruins and 
thatched cots, the gentlewomen of her day 
gave their attention to creating pictures in 
silk with the implement associated with 
womankind since the time of Eve. These 
needlework pictures were an effort to pro- 
duce something like miniature tapestries 
and at first were worked in petit point, or 
tent stitch, which gives somewhat the effect 
of tapestry technique. During the Stuart 
era, pictures were done in “‘stump-work,”’ 
so-called, or in long and short stitch, most 
frequently in a combination of the two. 
Stump-work is a peculiar type of em- 
broidery in high relief and has been called 
‘a mockery of sculpture.’’ Wool, cotton, 
hair, and wooden moulds are used to bol- 
ster up the figures. It was first known as 
““embosted work.’’ In one of her letters, 
Mary Queen of Scots asks for ‘‘one dozen 
of raising needles and moulds’’ for some 
embossed needlework she was busy upon 
for a present to her obdurate cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth. Raised embroidery that may 
be called ‘‘stump-work”’ was produced in 
Italy, Spain and Germany as early as the 
16th century and in France in the 17th 
century. Stump-work in England seems 
to have appeared first in James I’s time, 
increased in vogue during the reign of 
Charles I and reached its greatest popu- 
larity between 1640 and 1660. English 
stump-work is always aristocratic and 
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royalist. No peasant or Roundhead ever 
fashioned those royal personages in Scrip- 
tural roles which are the constant theme of 
the pictures. Charles I and his Queen, 
Henrietta Maria, was a favorite subject for 
noblewomen’s needles, especially after the 
ill-fated monarch was beheaded, when it 
became a delicate tribute to the “Martyr 
King.” With the passing of the House of 
Stuart and the coming of the House of 
Orange to the English throne, the popu- 
larity of stump-work waned, and very few 
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terflies’ wings were formed in needlepoint 
lace stitches, applied in their proper places 
and padded out to the required rotundity 
by stuffings of wool or cotton. Carved 
wooden moulds were generally used for the 
faces and hands of the more important 
figures, the faces being covered with white 
satin and the features embroidered upon 
it, the hands painted white. Cavalier ring- 
lets were effectively portrayed by clustered 
knot-stitches; seed pearls encircled the 
necks of the ladies. Everywhere the effort 
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pieces exist that date later than the third 
quarter of the 17th century. 

Smooth creamy-white satin was the 
foundation almost always chosen for a 
stump-work picture. The design was drawn 
in outline with pen and ink upon the satin. 
Portions of the picture were worked in flat 
stitches with colored silk. The stems of 
flowers, the foliage of trees and other de- 
tails were worked in “purl,” as the silk- 
wound finely coiled wire in popular use was 
called. Garments, flower-petals, and but- 


é American, early 18th Century 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, 1923 


was for realism, and this, of course, and 
not any attempted ‘‘mockery of sculpture’” 
explains the alto-rilievo. 

The Museum has recently acquired by- 
gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke an excellent: 
stump-work picture. It measures fifteen by- 
twenty-one inches. As is not unusual in 
these pictures, several isolated episodes are: 
represented. The center of interest is the 
royal couple, Charles I and Henrietta Ma-. 
ria, standing on a strip of chenille sward 
between two trees with luxuriant foliage: 
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STUMP-WORK PICTURE 


English, 17th Century 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1927 


of purl. Charles wears the high boots and 
cloak of a cavalier and Henrietta the low- 
necked gown with stiff bodice and parted 
skirt of a mid-17th century lady. Above 
them is a turreted manor-house worked in 
lace and satin stitches, the door hospitably 
a-swing, the lattice windows realistically 
fitted with mica. A large tree grows on 
either side the manor-house, birds sport in 
the air above the towers and a benignant 
sun breaks from under the clouds. 

In the upper left corner of the picture, 
Abraham with upraised sword is about to 
dispatch the young Isaac, but his hand is 
stayed by an angel leaning from a cloud 
parapet, while the sheep which is to serve 
as a substitute sacrifice stands patiently 
tethered to a nearby flower-stalk. In the 
lower corner, Jacob is beseeching Laban 
beside his tent for the hand of Rachel, 
while a perky little dog begs him to be off. 
In the upper right corner he is shown lead- 
ing away Leah upon a palfrey. Below is 
portrayed the episode of Jacob and Rachel 
at the well,—which appears in the guise of 
a highly ornate fountain where the water 


gushes from the mouths of bead-eyed mon- 
sters. Near the couple is an overstuffed 
animal which may represent a horse, 
though his head is reminiscent of a camel’s; 
at any rate, he is saddled and bridled and 
ready for his mount. 

Every bit of intervening space is filled 
with roses, lilies and nondescript blooms, 
strawberries, butterflies, bees, snails, cater- 
pillars, a bird on a sprig and a fat little 
rabbit. Size means nothing to the em- 
broiderer. People overtop trees, and snails 
are as large as sheep. Motives are intro- 
duced haphazard wherever they will fit into 
thespace. The colors, now faded, are pre- 
dominately browns and greens, witha little 
blue and a touch of dull red. 

Leaving Stuart England, let us turn toa 
needlework picture produced in America at 
the beginning of the 18th century. We 
know from advertised courses of instruc- 
tion in old news-sheets that needlework was 
considered one of the elegant accomplish- 
ments necessary for the education of young 
ladies in Colonial times. Very probably in 
New England as in old England the “‘laud- 
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able mystery of embroidery’? was advo- 
cated as an antidote to too much “‘gadding 
abroad,”’ or as the Spectator puts it, “a 
delightful entertainment” for “‘the fair sex 
whom their native modesty and the ten- 
derness of men towards them exempt from 
public business.”’ 

Our embroidered picture, the gift of Mrs. 
Jesse H. Metcalf, is worked in petit point, 
or tent stitch, on canvas with colored wools 
and silks. It shows us a lady and gentle- 
man seated at backgammon beneath a large 
tree. The lady is shaking the dice box, 
the gentleman has turned his head to speak 
to a maidservant in a striped blue and 
white gown standing behind his chair. At 
a little distance, a maid is coming with a 
pail on her head, a spotted dog frisking be- 
side her. Just beyond, a stag lies at rest, 
and on the right, three white sheep and a 
black ram are guarded by a dog whose red 
tongue is startlingly prominent. In the 
middle distance is a red brick house, and 
farther away is a runaway pig and an earn- 
est rabbit seen head-on. At the extreme 
left of the picture is a windmill, and over 
the hills and far away, a brown stone build- 
ing with two brick chimneys. An extremely 
large woodpecker—if it is a woodpecker— 
perches in the big tree, and in the sky are 
flying birds and monstrous insects. Along 
the lower edge of the picture, the famous 
race of the tortoise and the hare is in pro- 
gress, the hare leading; and in the right- 
hand corner, a little duck swims uncon- 
cernedly and a swan arches her long neck. 
That all these heterogeneous motives find 
their places in the picture by chance and 
not by design is quite apparent. Like the 
stump-work picture, it is a patchwork of 
designs from a pattern book. 


These two needlework pictures form an 
The one from the Old 
World is a sophisticated grotesquerie which 
piques our interest by its quaint realism. 
The most satisfactory as regards appro- 
priateness of technique and the most en- 
tertaining as a picture is undoubtedly the 
bit of petit point made in Colonial New 
England. Via: 


engaging contrast. 
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A D’ANGERS’ MEDALLION 


SMALL blue and white Sévres por- 
A trait medallion takes us back to the 
stirring affairs in France in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and to two 
actors in it, both in the artistic and poli- 
tical world. The one is David d’Angers, 
who in his day was the leader of French 
sculptors, and the other is Alexandre Brong- 
niant, the head of the Sévres factory for 
the manufacture of porcelain. An excel- 
lent portrait by an artist, be he sculptor 
or painter, is always interesting, especially 
when artist and sitter have much in com- 
mon. 

Since our medallion is an excellent ex- 
ample of this type, it would be worth our 
while to become acquainted with both per- 
sons. This is historical procedure to be 
sure, but we can better appreciate the ar- 
tistic quality of the portrait, and the com- 
pleteness with which it reflects the life of 
the times, if we do. 

The two parties concerned saw a period 
feverish with changes in the political world. 
The first part of their lives were passed 
amid the scenes incident to the French 
Revolution and the stirring events of the 
First Empire under Bonaparte. The second 
saw them both having their share in the 
Restoration and the Second Republic. 

The sculptor was Pierre Jean David 
d’Angers, who was born in the Rue de 
l’Hépital, in Angers, March 12, 1788. His 
father was a sculptor of no mean skill, es- 
pecially of leaves and flowers, so the son 
came naturally by his genius. He found 
no encouragement from his father who had 
little financial success with his work, but 
Delusse, then the Conservateur of the Mu- 
seum at Angers, did all he could to develop 
d’Angers’ latent talent. The student went 
to Paris, studying there in the atelier of -Ro- 
land. The usual struggles for existence 
and recognition ensued, and in 1811 he 
won the Prix de Rome. There the study 
of the antique fascinated him, and ever 
after remained his chief interest. So when 
he returned to France in 1816 he found 
himself a part of the artistic group who 
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paid tribute to classical influence as the age 
understood it; and found expression for 
example in the works of Thorwaldsen and 
Canova, of Flaxman in England, and David, 
the painter,inFrance. That d’Angers pre- 
ferred to model the nude is shown by his 
remark, ‘‘What a misfortune it is to be 
compelled to spend one’s life in designing 
coats and boots, after a thorough study of 
the beautiful, and when one is quite steeped 
omit.” 
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the Museum is quite rare, being in white 
biscuit on pale blue ground. It has the 
name of the portrait on the left and below 
is the signature and date, David 1841. This 
series of portraits showed the leaders of 
France of the day especially of the politi- 
cians and scientists. 

The subject of the portrait was Alexan- 
der Brongniant (1770-1847), who did so 
much to reestablish the Sévres factory after 
the Revolution. He was appointed to the 


PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDRE BRONGNIANT 
by Pierre Jean David d’Angers, 1788 
Museum Appropriation, 1920 


D’Angers was a thorough student of his 
day with wide interests. He assumed several 
political offices among them maire of an 
arrondissement in Paris. Therefore he knew 
the political leaders of his day. He also 
was interested in the scientific progress of 
his period and those responsible for it. 

The sculptor made figures in the round 
of course, but for us at present we are more 
interested in the remarkable series of por- 
traits of famous men which he issued in 
bas-relief in medallion form. Most of them 
are black or bronze color, and the piece in 


office of Director in 1800 by Berthollet. To 
him the factory is indebted for many valu- 
able reforms and services. He it was who 
held to high standards, inaugurated piece- 
work instead of day-work, developed the 
apprentice system, and insisted on retain- 
ing the services of the best artists he could 
find. His scientific knowledge touching his 
special field was extraordinary. It was in 
his day that hard-paste porcelain was 
favored rather than soft-paste, and his 
workmen profited much by his study of 
Chinese porcelain. Among the many ar- 
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tists who from time to time worked for the 
Sévres factory under Brongniant’s regime 
were such well-known persons as Boizot, 
Clodion, Chaudet, Isabey, Fragonard, Bér- 
anger and Thomire. That d’Angers’ work 
was also produced is seen in the medallion 
under discussion. 

When one recalls how much portrait 
medallions were thought of some years ago, 
whether in wax or in the finer and more 
lasting material, as in the medallion in 
question, it makes us wonder if there is not 
a field of activity in this direction for the 
skilled artist at present. Several have of 
course been working in it, but in general 
portraits of this type have been treated 
from the point of view of the bronze medal. 

Ceramics offer to art many possibilities 
of artistic expression, and certainly the 
portrait of Brongniant, in its beautiful 
white against the pale blue ground, is a 
decided success in this direction. 

Le Ee 


THE SANTA CASA*OF LORETO 


| EGEND has always played a consi- 


derable part in the life of man. In 
the past it perhaps played a much 
larger part than it does at the present time, 
but it continues to enrich our lives, excite 
our imagination and teach its lesson. In 
religion it has been a most important fac- 
tor, and much of the beauty and charm of 
religious belief is lost if the true value of 
legends is disregarded. An excellent ex- 
ample of this is seen in a bronze relief, re- 
cently installed in the Renaissance room of 
the Museum, which brings us in touch with 
the art of the 16th century, a beautiful 
old church, a shrine of the devout for ages, 
a sacred house which like the magic carpet 
of Prince Ahmed moves from place to 
place, with Nazareth of old, and finally 
with the Madonna herself. No wonder 
then, that the bronze relief will well reward 
our consideration. 
Fifteen miles from Ancona on the east- 
ern side of Italy is Loreto. It is a sleepy 
little town most of the year, but awakes to 
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great activity at the time of its festival. 
The chief attraction in the town is an old 
church which houses an ancient shrine, 
said to be the House of the Virgin at Nazar- 
eth. Naturally this has been the object of 
veneration for centuries, and thousands of 
pilgrims yearly pay their devotions at that 
shrine. This was wholly to be expected, 
for was this not the house at Nazareth 
which was the scene of the Annunciation, 
and the home of the Holy Family after its 
return from Egypt? Toit came the Empress 
Helena, and later St. Louis. Such at least 
is the legend. So also is the explanation of 
the chimney or tower on the east end, which 
the Apostles erected when, after the As- 
cension, they made the house intoa church. 

The ‘“‘Santa Casa”’ as it is called, accord- 
ing to the legend, was miraculously moved 
from Nazareth to Terzatto near Fiume, 
after the loss of Ptolemais in 1292, when 
the Saracens successfully overran Pales- 
tine. Three years later it was again mirac- 
ulously transported to a spot near Re- 
canati where it was set on a piece of land 
belonging to a widow named Laureta. The 
present church which houses the shrine was 
built by Girolamo da Majano of Florence, 
on order of Pope Paul II. It was later 
altered by Antonio San Gallo, the younger. 

The shrine stood in the middle of the 
church, enclosed in a square marble casing 
which was designed by Bramante. In the 
course of years its interior became filled 
with the votive offerings of generations of 
worshippers. On its altar was the famous 
wooden figure of the Madonna and Child, 
said to have been the work of St. Luke, 
who as everyone knows was reputed to be 
an artist. 

You will wonder why the past tense of 
the verbs in the last paragraph. The answer 
lies in the fact that in March, 1921, the in- 
terior of the Santa Casa was gutted by 
fire, caused by faulty electric wiring, and 
its wealth of offerings was destroyed. The 
fire, however, did not damage the basilica 
itself. The writer has been unable to find 
out whether the Holy House was damaged 
beyond repair, or whether it again offers to 
the devout a chance to express his devo- 
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THE SANTA CASA OF LORETO 


Italian, 16th Century 


Museum Appropriation, 1927 


tion to the Virgin, and heap his gifts on her 
altar. 

As the illustration shows, the bronze re- 
lief in the Museum pictures the Santa Casa 
in the course of one of its journeys, with 
the Madonna and Child seated on the roof. 
The Madonna is crowned. 

It has been said that the cult of the 
Madonna is Italian in origin. Granting 
that this is a debatable question, we can 
say beyond dispute that in the 14th cen- 
tury the Italians suddenly awoke to a rev- 
elation of the Madonna as a central figure 
for adoration and love. This is abundant- 
ly proved by the paintings of the period. 
That the type was conventionalized in the 
beginning is evident and natural; and that 
the type rapidly became more human is to 
be expected. Certainly the love of the 
Madonna as typical of the great force in 
the Mother, and as indicative of her power 
as intercessor and friend, has placed her in 


the hearts of generations of devout fol- 
lowers. That in this respect the cult of 
the Virgin developed along similar lines 
to the worship of Kwan-yin in China, is 
merely indicative of the world-wide inter- 
est in an approachable, very personal 
mother-goddess. 

This relief then was made to be loved 
and cherished, and to be an evidence of the 
way art served devotion and worship in 
Italy in the 16th century. Characteristic 
of the period is the representation of the 
angels who hold up on their shoulders the 
Santa Casa. The artist followed precedent, 
for this treatment is in the painting in the 
cathedral at Atri, by Andrea de Litio, and 
which shows also the transporting of the 
Holy House. 

That the legend is a strange one is ad- 
mitted; and scientific investigators tell us 
that it is impossible for many reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that none of the pilgrims 
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who wrote about their visits to Nazareth 
from the fourth to the sixteenth century 
mention the existence of such a building. 
Nor is the story of the Holy House at Loreto 
represented in its present form before a bull 
of Leo X in the year 1518. Nothing, how- 
ever, can detract from the fact that since 
the 16th century Loreto has been the most 
visited Christian shrine in the world, next 
to Rome, nor can one question the love and 
devotion which surrounded the Santa Casa. 
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AN ETCHING BY FORAIN 


TRANGE things have happened in 
art, but one would not look toa po- 
litical and social cartoonist to be 

equally successful in the treatment of re- 
ligious subjects. This has, however, oc- 
casionally happened, as in the case of Jean 
Louis Forain. The museum is fortunate 
in having a fine example of his Pieta, which 
belongs to his later period, the Biblical 


Jean Louis Forain (1852-1926) 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1924 


Art and religion then combined in our 
relief to make real to doubting minds the 
story of the Bible, and to give expression 
to devout souls. The world is better for 
the legend. Let us appreciate its interest 
and charm, and admit that the subject is 
a most interesting one for treatment in art. 
Certainly the unknown artist who modelled 
this relief was no ‘‘Doubting Thomas’’ 
among his fellows of the 16th century. 


series and those dealing with the life of 
Christ beginning in 1909, 

Forain was a true Frenchman in every 
way, living in a period when cartooning 
was an art. He belonged to the great 
triumvirate which included Daumier and 
Gavarni. In fact it has often been said 
that Daumier’s mantle descended upon 
Forain. Certainly the life and spirit of 
his times were truly reflected in his work. 
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The artist was born in 1852. He early 
developed a skill in the use of pen and ink, 
and became famous for his work for the 
press. Being gifted with a quick pen and 
retentive memory, he rarely drew from 
models but worked from past impressions. 
The power of the press fascinated him, and 
in the early nineties he started a paper in 
company with Caran d’Ache, likewise a 
gifted political cartoonist. Besides this work 
he studied the life of his day, his natural 
bent towards socialism leading him to a 
choice of the unfortunate in society. Not 
inaptly has he been called the “Juvenal of 
the Paris Boulevards and the Swift of the 
brush.”’ 

The above is of course not directly con- 
nected with his treatment of the life of 
Christ, except that we should appreciate 
the power and versatility of the man, and 
especially note the fact that his work on 
this subject was made the more possible 
because he was not tied down to the use of 
models. His work gains a spontaneity and 
unusual quality for that reason. 

Mention was made of Forain’s early use 
of pen and ink. This was an excellent foun- 
dation for his later work in lithography and 
etching. We are told that in the nineties 
he was at work in the lithographic field, 
and since then has produced over ninety 
plates. His interest in etching began at 
an early date but he dropped it for a long 
time, only picking it up again in 1908. It 
was after this date that his plate for the 
Pieta was produced. 

Forain in one respect is quite unique in 
the field of art. This is in the peculiar 
wavy indefinite line, nervous and quick, 
treated in an apparently sketchy, but on 
the contrary, a fully controlled manner. 
There is an elimination of detail handled 
with the certainty and masterful skill which 
was born of his years of working for the 
press. These features are clearly seen in 
the Pieta owned by the Museum. 

The institution also owns a fine drawing 
made with the lithographic pencil by Fo- 
rain, and a painting showing one of his 


characteristic law-court scenes. L.E.R. 
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DEE LIBRARY 

Among the acquisitions by gift or pur- 
chase to the Library, from January first, 
to March first, 1928, are the following books: 

Bellows, George—His lithographs. 1927. 

Biagi, Guido—La renaissance en Italie. 
premiére epoque. on. d. 

Champier, Victor—Le mobilier Flamand. 
Patel: 

Clouzot, Henri—La ferronnerie moderne. 
Dee tied. 

Dow, G. F.—Arts and crafts of New 
England. 1927. 

Eberlein, H. D.,and McClure, A.—Prac- 
tical book of American antiques. 1927. 

Eberlein, H. D., and Ramsdell, R. W.— 
Practical book of Italian, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese furniture. 1927. 

Fairman, Charles E.—Arts and artists 
of the capital of the United States of 
America. 1927. 

Fuchs, Edouard—Der maler Daumier. 
fie, 

Garneri, Augusto—Vade-mecum of orn- 
ament. n.d. 

Grand Rapids Public Library—List of 
books on furniture. 1928. 

Harbeson, John F.—Study of architec- 
tural design. 1926. 

Heulsen, Christian—The Forum and the 
Palatine. 1928. 

Holloway, E. B.—Practical book of learn- 
ing decoration and furniture. 1926. 

Janneau, Guillaume—La luminaire. n.d. 

Kowalczyk, Georges—La sculpture dec- 
orative. 

Langlotz, Ernst—Fruehgriechische Bild- 
hauerschulen. 2v. 1927. 

Lindsay, J. Seymour—Iron and brass 
implements of the English and American 
home. n.d. 

Macquoid, Percy, and Edwards, Ralph 
—Dictionary of English furniture. v. 3. 
1927. 

Meheut, Mathurin—Etudes de la forét. 
pes Sang cB 

Osburn, Burl, and Osburn, Bernice B.— 


1s Gs 


Measured drawings of early American fur- 
niture. 1926. 

Quennell, M., and Quennell, C. H. B.— 
Everyday life in the old stone age. M.S.P. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 p. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy’ or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,797 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,178 ‘tantern slides, and about 
4,448 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN ANTHONY 


By GILBERT STUART 


N an iron fence beside one of the 
() busy walks across Boston Common 

hangs a bronze tablet marking the 
location of the grave of Gilbert Stuart. 
Thousands pass it by daily, who hardly 
glance at the tablet or are curious as to 
why it is there. But many of the same 
thousands throng the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts to see and enjoy its attractions, 
not the least of which is the superb repre- 
sentation of Stuart’s work. There will be 
found not only his well-known portraits of 
George and Martha Washington, but those 
of many of the individuals of the old Bos- 
ton families. The wealth of portraits in 
the Museum is but a part of the richness in 
Stuart’s work which is both in public and 
private collections; and these are cherished 
possessions, passed on in the families with 
pride and joy. 

But Boston is not unique in the posses- 
sion of Stuart material, for both Philadel- 
phia and New York have much to attract 
and interest the lover of Stuart’s work. 

In our own State of Rhode Island there 
is the birthplace of the artist, a place of pil- 
grimage to many. In Newport and Provi- 
dence are examples of Stuart’s portraits in 
private possession; while the Redwood Li- 
brary in Newport and the Rhode Island 
School of Design add still other precious 
examples of the artist’s genius. 

Already in these pages the account has 
been given (Bulletin, Vol. X, July 1922, p. 
22) of the Jonathan Mason portrait of 
Washington by Stuart. And now in addi- 
tion to important loans of work by this 
master of the brush, comes the purchase 
for the permanent collections of his por- 
trait of John Anthony of North Carolina. 

Stuart found his subjects among the 
landed aristocracy and the men and women 
of affairs of his day. So it is natural to 
find John Anthony a manof family. The 
Anthony line goes back to William An- 
thony who in the 16th century was ‘“‘Graver 
of the Royal Mint and Master of the 
Scales”’ through the reigns of Edward VI, 
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Mary and Elizabeth. His grandson was 
Dr. Francis Anthony, a noted physician 
and chemist. It was another member of 
the family who came over in 1634 in the 
ship Hercules and settled in Portsmouth, 
R. I. His grandson William was Captain 
and Deputy Governor of Rhode Island from 
1709 to 1717. He further gained distinc- 
tion by marrying Mary Coggeshall, grand- 
daughter of John Coggeshall who occupied 
such a prominent place in the early history 
of Providence Plantations. 

The subject of our portrait comes along 
another line through John Anthony, who 
married the daughter of John Albro on 
October 20, 1715. One of their children 
was Colonel John Anthony of Philadelphia 
(1732-1814) and their son was the man 
under discussion. He was born about 1756 
and died in 1812. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Colonel Whitmel Hill of Mar- 
tin County, North Carolina, about 1785, 
and spent his life in that county. His will 
is on file in Halifax county-seat. 

The most interesting biographical fact 
is reserved for the last, for John Anthony’s 
aunt, Susan Heffeman, married Gilbert 
Stuart of Perthshire, Scotland, who moved 
to Kingston; so John Anthony and Gilbert 
Stuart, the painter, were cousins. * 

Biographical details have their place in 
making more interesting the personality of 
the subject of a portrait-painting. But of 
themselves they do not make it a work of 
art. That is the task or pleasure, as the 
case may be, of the artist. In the present 
instance the sympathetic treatment, the 
beautiful handling of flesh and dress, prove 
that we are here dealing with Stuart at his 
best. 

Stuart asanartist anda technician stands 
as perhaps the greatest American portrait 
painter not excluding Sargent. He had his 
own technique and was especially happy in 
his use of glazes. 

If the document printed by James Bogle, 
also a portrait painter, is true, we have Gil- 
bert Stuart’s own account of how he worked. 
He tells us the list of colors on the palette 


Ace biographical notes were compiled by Stuart 
Hill. 
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PORCH WITH A LANTERN 


he used. He describes the handling of the 
brush, he advises the careful modelling of 
the head. Said he ‘‘Until the head be forged 
out, and the character and drawing be cor- 
rect, be not too solicitous about beauty of 
effect.” He advocated the avoidance of 
parallel lines in the composition, preferring 
short curved ones, and he laid emphasis on 
the great part that glazes may play in a 
portrait. 

Small wonder it is then, that Stuart’s su- 
perior technique, and his allowance for the 
wear and changes of time, gave so many of 
his portraits qualities which preserved them 
excellently to the present time. The com- 
bination of these qualities with his ability 
to sum up and portray character, especially 
when a sitter appealed to him, has given 
his work a distinction considerably above 
any of the painters in America of his day, 


nor has it been equalled since. 
|i UN Re 


To raise portraiture to the level where it 
is Art, is the most difficult task a painter 
can undertake—Theophile Gauthier. 


Designed and Etched by Antonio Canale 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, 1928 


Woes beHiNGs OF CANALETTO 


ITH the splendor of a setting sun, 

18th century Venice was the most 
magnificently prodigal and gay of 

cities. Withits heritageofsumptuous palaces 
and its crowded hives of poverty, it was a 
city of glamorous chiaroscuro, an enchanted 
city, afloat on the sea, rising delicately tinted 
from the pale green water of its canals, and 
it waked to its proper destiny when the 
masked revellers of carnival laughed and 
sang and jostled one another in its narrow 
alleys. Never were festivals more numer- 
ous or magnificent than in the days of the 
city’s decadence. Hiding its declining glories 
under a showy mantle, Venice welcomed 
every opportunity to declare itself en fete, 
to close its shops, ring its church bells, 
drape its ancient palaces with damask and 
tapestries, and proclaim universal holiday. 
In the humid summer or languorous au- 
tumn, when the theatres and amusement 
halls offered little refreshment to jaded 
spirits, the light-hearted populace flocked 
to the country. The poorer folk would 


Dov leo 


satisfy themselves with a day on the Lido 
sands or a boat trip to Mestre or Campalto. 
The rich would embark with a merry party 
of friends upon a luxurious private barge 
and journey lesiurely up the Brenta, or like 
Goldoni, travel from Pavia to Chioggia. 

If we so wish, we may go on a villeggia- 
tura, or country excursion, with an 18th 
century Venetian of rare discernment. We 
may clothe our imaginations with the en- 
vironment of a vanished Venice by looking 
at the etchings of Canaletto. We may visit 
Padua and Dolo and Mestre, make little 
sorties into the surrounding country and 
come home to the crowded life of the Piaz- 
zeta, 

Mrs. Murray S. Danforth has recently 
presented to the Rhode Island School of 
Design a very beautiful and rare book con- 
taining the complete etched work of An- 
tonio Canale, called Canaletto. As a pro- 
lific painter of serene, carefully executed 
landscapes, Canaletto has long been recog- 
nized as an outstanding member of the lit- 
tle group who held to a refined elegance 
amid the grandiose pomposity that ramped 
over Venetian painting after the influence 
of the great masters had waned. Probably 
no artist was ever more loyal to his native 
town, for Venice, with its varied architec- 
ture, Byzantine, Romanesque and Renais- 
sance, was the constant theme of his pic- 
tures. More surely than Calais on the heart 
of Queen Mary must Venice have been en- 
graved on Canaletto’s heart. It is only in 
recent years that his etchings have been 
appreciated, for they are not showy nor 
numerous. Latterly, connoisseurs have 
come to realize their clarity and sureness, 
their quiet truthfulness and technical sound- 
ness, with the result that the etchings are 
now highly prized. 

While Canaletto, unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, was a stay-at-home and spent 
nearly all his days in Venice, his paintings 
are included in the collections of all the 
great art galleries of Europe. England is 
especially rich in his canvases. This is due 
to the fact that the British consul at Ve- 
nicefrom1752to1790, JosephSmith, bought 
every painting of Canaletto’s he could lay 
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hands on. He was regarded as a connois- 
seur and Mycenas, and his patronage rather 
flattered the artist until the latter learned 
that his pictures were being sent to Eng- 
land at a very generous profit for Mr. Smith. 
During the period of patronage, Canaletto 
dedicated a series of etchings to ‘‘the most 
illustrious Joseph Smith, Consul of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to the Most Serene Vene- 
tian Republic, as a sign of homage and 
esteem.’’ He described the etchings as 
‘Views, some taken from nature, some in- 
vented.’’ Those taken from nature are 
scenes of Venice or its environs; those ‘‘in- 
vented,” are imaginary blends of Venetian 
landscape and memories of a youthful trip 
to Rome when he learned to appreciate the 
picturesque and romantic qualities of 
crumbling ruins. 

It is these views made for the British 
consul, together with all the other known 
etchings by Canaletto, that are now added, 
through Mrs. Danforth’s generosity, to the 
museum’s print collection. As his etch- 
ings were an artistic excursion from his 
main purpose of painting, so in their sub- 
ject matter he turned for the moment from 
the architectural glories of his native city 
to the environing towns and countrysides. 
In an etching of serene beauty he depicted 
the square tower that in his day was a 
familiar landmark at Malghera onthe main- 
land. ‘The tower is lit by the mellow light 
of a low sun, and a delicate breeze is crép- 
ing the surface of the water. The crisp 
unerring lines of the burin have captured 
for us the lovely peace, the delicious limpid 
air which the fishermen in their little boats 
are enjoying, and have caught for all time 
the spirit of an hour “quiet as anun breath- 
less with adoration.’’ He takes us on to 
Mestre, witha canal cutting its heart, where 
all is energy and life. We may travel with 
him up the river Brenta to Padua, stopping 
to visit Dolo with its lock. He has left us 
three large etchings of this picturesque lit- 
tletown. Inone, wesee the pleasure barge 
of a patrician, crowded with guests. The 
two great plates devoted to Padua, placed 
end to end, form one vast panorama of the 
Prato della Valle, that immense campo now 
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contracted to the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 
Secondo. The wide open space is criss- 
crossed with pathstraversed by many people 
in vehicles, on horseback and afoot, the 
majority en route toward the clustered 
domes of S. Giustina. The foreground is 
animated with peasants, nobles, priests, 
carts and dogs. 

In some of his smaller plates he forsakes 
towns altogether and leads us over arduous 
country roads interrupted continually by 
gulleys and steep ravines over which are 
thrown the most precarious-looking wooden 
bridges. He shows us the little wayside 
shrines, even the gibbet and torture wheel 
purposely placed by the roadway asa 
threat for the lawless. 

In Venice itself, Canaletto’s favorite 
haunt seems to have been the vicinity of 
St. Mark’s. In one of his smaller etchings 
he shows the Piazzetta thronged with people 
listening to a government edict delivered 
from the piera del bando beside the Ducal 
Palace; in another, the Old Library with a 
crowd gathered at the foot of the column 
of St. Theodore watching a puppet show; 
in still another, the Procurazie and the 
Church of S. Geminiano seen across the 
Piazza, which is dotted with the parasols 
of venders’ booths. 

Some of the etchings, as he frankly in- 
forms us, are scenes of his own invention. 
Ruins already in the clutch of nature’s 
green fingers touch walls with modern 
buildings; insinuating waterways cluttered 
with small boats enliven the towns; for- 
saken tombs and picturesque litter are in- 
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evitable ingredients of these romantic land- 
scapes his imagination has synthesized from 
blurred memory-images of actual scenes. 
The Porch with a Lantern reproduced on 
page 27 is a superb plate. Through the 
wide arches may be seen decayed palaces 
and the tomb of a bishop; at the extreme 
right, a dilapidated church; and half buried 
in the sand near the sea, a triumphal arch. 
In the shadowy foreground, soldiers in Le- 
vantine costume, lounge amid slabs of 
broken entablatures. The ‘‘tooth of Time’’ 
bites deep, but the sun is shining pleasant- 
ly, a fishwife chats with an acquaintance 
as she stops to barter, and a woman hangs 
a cloth over the wall of a balcony. It is 
the gracious blend of optimism and gentle 
melancholy that charms the fancy, and the 
crystalline precision of their execution that 
compels the admiration of all who gaze 
with truly open eyes upon the etchings of 
Canaletto. MOA: B. 


SCOPIIC TE XTIEES 


HERE are two kinds of objects which 

might easily be overlooked by the 

superficial student of history, if their 
condition when found is taken into account; 
but if they are properly valued, they open 
up endless avenues of research and inter- 
est. These are potsherds and fragments 
of cloth. For when the potsherds are 
gathered and put together we often have 
vases more or less complete, which delight 
with their shapes or their decoration. In 
the case of the fragments of cloth, hardly 
recognizable often when first found, these, 


TAPESTRY-WOVEN BAND IN COLORED WOOLS AND UNDYED LINEN 
Coptic, 4th-5th century 
Gift of George D. Pratt, 1927 
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when properly cleansed, help us to recon- 
struct the story of early weaving, of dress, 
and of the dyeing of former days. From 
the historical point of view they assist in 
completing the picture of the civilization 
which produced them. While from the ar- 
tistic side, especially from that of design 
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WOOL AND LINEN BAND 
IN TAPESTRY WEAVE 
Coptic, 7th century 
Gift of George D. Pratt, 1927 
and color, they offer a fascinating and valu- 
able study. 

This is especially true of Coptic textiles 
which have been found at several sites in 
Egypt, notably at Akhmin. The Museum 
has had a fine collection of these for some 
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years, largely the gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Met- 
calf, but during the past year seven choice 
examples were added to the collections by 
Mr. George D. Pratt of New York, thus 
materially strengthening the representa- 
tion of this interesting class of material in 
the Museum. 

The pieces in the recent gift are examples 
of tapestry-weaving on narrow looms,which 
were decorative elements on the tunics, 
togas, and cloaks that were worn by the 
Copts, and were parts of borders or panels 
let into the linen garment. These pieces 
are rich in pattern and bright in color. The 
patterns range in date from the fourth to 
the seventh century, and are made in wool 
on a linen warp. The colors used are 
green, red, dark green, black, light and 
dark brown, orange, blue and yellow. The 
patterns naturally vary greatly, but they 
are in round or rectangular panels or bor- 
ders. The motives introduced include hu- 
man figures, flowers, fruit, animals, leaves 
and vines, and geometrical bands. 

One of the pieces is an example of block 
printing in red and black on yellowish 
ground. Here a combination of conven- 
tional flowers, interlacing lines and mean- 
dering vines repeats the usual patterns. 

The Copts were the first Christians in 
Egypt. They are undoubtedly the de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians, inter- 
mixed with Greeks, Nubians and others. 
In former ages they were much more nu- 
merous in the Nile valley than at present, 
as is shown by the ruins of large and im- 
portant monasteries and large cemeteries. 

Up to the third century the old Egyp- 
tian custom of mummification was followed; 
then it changed and the practice was of in- 
terment, without mummification, in the 
clothes which the people had been wearing 
in their life-time. 

Coptic textiles offer many puzzles to the 
investigator. That they came from Egypt 
is certain, but it is not altogether easy to 
determine the site from which they came. 
The old necropolis at Akhmin to be sure, 
has yielded many pieces, but the same is 
true of Antinoé and other sites. Whether 
they were of local manufacture or made 
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perhaps at Thebes or Alexandria is again 
an open question. The scholars generally 
agree on the natural division of Coptic 
weavings into a number of periods, each 
characterized by certain types of design or 
color. To what extent these periods over- 
lap is not easy to say. All perhaps that 
need be said is that examples are found oc- 
casionally in which the overlapping does 
take place. 

Mention has been made of Akhmin. This 


Bev Aged 


Coptic periods covered by the new addi- 
tions, there were intimate trade relations 
between Egypt, particularly Alexandria, 
and the Far East, notably India and China. 
Already in the Ptolemaic period, antedat- 
ing the Coptic times, there was use of fine 
woolen yarns which were almost certainly 
imported from India. The linen-weaving 
was of course, a continuation of the indus- 
try which had been the chief one of Egypt 
for several thousand years. 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 


BERAPT ASS 


by J. F. Raffaelli 


Gift of Colonel Webster Knight, 1928 


was the principal centre of the linen in- 
dustry of ancient Egypt, so it was natural 
that the interest in weaving should con- 
tinue into Coptictimes. Thiscity in Greek 
times was called Panopolis, at which time it 
was famous for its weaves. 

The only reason for suggesting Akhmin 
as the possible source of the pieces in the 
gift of Mr. Pratt is the importance of the 
city throughout long centuries of the weav- 
ing industry, and the cemeteries there 
which have yielded so many fine pieces. 

It is interesting to note that, in the 


*PLACE DE LA CONCORDE” 
By J. F. RAFFAELLI 


EW cities have been as inspiring to 

artists as Paris, and few have sur- 

passed her as the subject of loving 
representation in art or literature. One 
need not make a long list to show this, but 
in the case of art one naturally thinks of 
Meryon with his matchless etchings, and 
in more modern times of Sisley, Pissarro, 
Utrillo, and especially of Raffaelli. He 
rather more than some of the others strove 
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to interpret the Parisian atmosphere and 
especially the life of the people. There 
was none of the keenly satirical element in 
his work which marks so strongly that of 
Daumier and Gavarni. But his work will 
live for other qualities and other elements 
of interpretative genius. For that reason 
particular interest is centered in a fine ex- 
ample of Raffaelli’s painting which has re- 
cently been given to the Museum by Colonel 
Webster Knight. It is entitled ‘“‘Place de 
la Concorde, Paris,’’ and is indeed an epic 
interpretation of a square which means 
more to the Frenchman than almost any 
other spot in Paris. One has but to stop 
for an instant on some quiet spot in its 
everchanging and moving panorama, and 
look about him, to realize this. The artist 
has represented it as it was in his day, as is 
natural, just as interesting and as full of 


color, although the automobile and the bus ~ 


had not yet put in their appearance. There 
is the same architecture about you, the 
same vivacity and enjoyment of life which 
does not change in the succeeding genera- 
tions of Frenchmen. Over it all is the soft, 
pale bluish atmosphere bathing the busy 
square which visitors know so well. 

Raffaelli’s work falls naturally into two 
groups. His earlier study was of the types 
living in Paris or in the suburbs. It was 
not in the least an interest in the well-to- 
do, but especially in those on whom Fortune 
had not smiled. It was a kindly, sym- 
pathetic treatment of these types, but 
painted more for the individual than the 
setting. In this work he painted his studies 
in either a day or night setting. His period 
of later painting, to which the new acquisi- 
tion belongs, finds him more sensitive to 
the city of Paris itself, expressing himself 
in those studies of the Seine and its bridges, 
the Cité with its cathedral, or such other 
characteristic places in the vicinity of the 
‘Place de la Concorde,’ as represent him 
at his best. 

The especial interest of the artist of his 
day was an analysis of light. Raffaelli had 
a like interest, but he achieved his results 
along well established lines, and not along 
those preferred by the Impressionists. His 
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was a happy combination of faithful repre- 
sentation, and the successful expression of 
the intangible spirit of Paris which has 
rendered his work so satisfying. 


AN EGY PTTAN SOUL 
3,300 YEARSsoi 


HE latest addition to the group of 

jewelry given by Ostby and Barton 

in memory of Mr. Engelhart C. Ost- 
by, is a pectoral ornament from the land of 
the Nile, which is a ba-bird or representa- 
tion of the soul. This fine example of 
Egyptian jewelry is of gold, with cloisons 
of gold marking the details of the back and 
wings, and originally filled with glass paste, 
a considerable part of which is still in place. 
The piece dates from the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty, and so is about thirty-three hundred 
years old. 

A consideration of the design shows a 
representation of a falcon with spread 
wings and the head of a person. It takes 
us into the intimate phases of Egyptian 
thought, for the dweller on the Nile was 
most careful to prepare for his after-life. 
He found in his study of his own individual- 
ity a series of features which assumed defi- 
nite reality in his mind, suchas his mental 
power, his name, body, shadow, ghostly 
double and soul. The last two received 
great consideration. For the ghostly double 
or ka, as it was called, mastabas were built 
and tombs were cut, for the body and ka 
to live in; the body itself was mummified to 
be kept for as long a time as possible, to 
be the actual and original home of the ka; 
the walls of the tombs were carved in 
colored reliefs with scenes from daily life 
or from after-life, to make the place habit- 
able for the double; statues were carved in 
verisimilitude of the person when alive, so 
that the ka would have a substitute for the 
body in case it did not withstand the rav- 
ages of time; and funerary offerings of food 
and flowers were also placed in the tomb to 
please the ka and make him or her more 
happy with their lot. The sands of the 
Western desert have preserved in their dry 
enfolding masses much, perhaps most, of 
these preparations for the ka; so that our 
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GOLD PECTORAL ORNAMENT 


Egyptian, 18th Dynasty 


Gift of Ostby and Barton Company, 1928 
In memory of Englehardt Cornelius Ostby 


picture of life in the ancient land of Amon- 
Ra and the religious thinking of its people 
is singularly complete. 

Quite as interesting to the Egyptian of 
old, was his ba or soul. The English word 
soul perhaps comes nearest to what was 
originally intended, and there was also the 
intention to state it as the intelligence or 
breath. Intangible but ever present in 
life, it fascinated the Egyptian, as it has 
been of vital concern to the rest of the 
world ever since. Its ancient form accord- 
ing to the belief of former days was that of 
a human-headed bird which came into be- 
ing at the death of the individual, flew 
away to the land of the blest, to long there 
for a return to the ka and the body, and 
perchance to return from time to time as 
opportunity permitted. One of the wishes 
to the deceased was that ‘‘his soul might 
rejoin his body at his will.” 

In sculpture in stone the da had human 
arms and hands, when in the form of pec- 
toral ornaments these are not present. The 
touching appeal of Egyptian thought is 
perhaps revealed in the sarcophagus in the 
Cairo Museum (Room F. Case A. No. 667) 
where is represented the ba in the proper 


conventional form, sitting beside the repre- 
sentation of the body on the cover, with 
folded wings and its hands lovingly placed 
to see if by chance there was not a breath 
of life left in the body. 

Picture if you will a net-work breast- 
plate or apron of beads, perhaps of gold 
and semi-precious stones such as amethyst, 
or carnelian, sard, or lapis-lazuli, inter- 
spersed at the proper places with amulets 
and charms, each made in a conventional 
form and for a definite purpose. At the 
top of such a gorgeous ornament, deep with 
religious protective meaning, is fastened by 
linen threads passing through the rings at 
the back our pectoral ornament represent- 
ing the ba or soul. It might not be amiss 
to note that the wings are spread as in 
motion and also as protection over the 
mummy and the little face looked up steadi- 
ly and hopefully at the still features of the 
departed. It is rich in color, its lines of 
cloisonné of shining gold, its glass paste of 
that heavenly blue so characteristic of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Thus you have the 
setting of the ornament and its religious 
significance. 

The temptation is great to let the im- 
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agination play as to the position in society 
of the owner, of the part he or she played 
in the gorgeous court of Thebes of the day, 
for we are dealing with the magical names 
of Thothmes, Hatshepsut, Amenhotep, 
Ikhnaton, yes, and even Tutankhamon, 
whose gorgeous funereal equipment so re- 
cently dazzled the eyes of the world and 
made it gasp. Such an adventure is legiti- 
mate but hardly conclusive, save to place 
the object in its proper setting and period. 
One might say that the ba-bird was proba- 
bly made prior to 1375 B. C., which date 
marks the accession to the throne of the 
Pharaohs of Ikhnaton, for it is true to the 
conventional religious type of the earlier 
days, and bears not a hint of the startling 
innovations so much in evidence in Egyp- 
tian work after the date noted. 

The Egyptian goldsmith of the period 
was a master-craftsman. For over three 
thousand years his ancestors had been ac- 
quiring technical skill. For the same period 
those in charge of Egyptian types has been 
crystallizing the types of design to be used. 
It remained only for him to reinterpret 
these types in his own way, and the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty is one of the three great 
periods of jewelry production when this 
was done. The piece of gold-work so re- 
cently acquired by the museum is an ex- 
cellent example of the superb work which 
was produced, where loving and skilled 
hands have wrought the gold and melted 
the glass paste, with such success. 

The representation of the soul is not at 
present a subject which jewelers choose as 
a design; but there is a lesson which the 
gold ba-bird illustrates, namely; that 
something more than mere technical skill 
may be achieved, something of the hopes 
and aspirations of the race, something at 
the same time individual and national. 
This is an ideal to strive for, and when it is 
secured the result is seen in the greater work 
of art, the greater evidence of a jeweler’s 
skill, and the more appealing individuality. 

Ne AS oat. 


Studious let us sit, and hold high con- 
verse with the mighty dead.—Thompson. 
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THE ANNUAL COSTUME PARTY 


P SHE Costume Party, now an annual 
event in the School, gives an oppor- 
tunity to the students to apply their 

knowledge and skill on a broad scale in 

historical research, in scenery and cos- 
tumes, in design and color. It is a joint 
effort of the various Departments, in which 
fully one-half of the School takes part. This 
year the Student Board of Governors furn- 
ished the organization and committee chair- 
men, Mr. L. E. Rowe wrote the story, and 

Miss Jessie L. Burbank, head of the Decora- 

tive Design Department, and Mr. Dana 

P. Vaughan directed the decoration and 

costumes. Miss Marian Tyler had charge 

of the feature dancing. 

The subject of the party, ““A Dream of 
Old Peru,’’ proved to be not only novel but 
decidedly dramatic. In the square of a 
Spanish-American village appeared a party 
of tourists, strangely incongruous in cos- 
tume and manner. In their noonday si- 
esta at the foot of an ancient altar, the 
past arose before them in a dream—a tryst 
of two Inca lovers, a sacrificial ceremony 
and a thrilling rescue. The dream faded, 
and the tourists awoke to find themselves 
in the midst of a South American fiesta. 

Here for an evening we were transported 
to another world, to the stillness and ro- 
mance of night in the jungle, the awesome 
rites of the mysterious Incas, the swirl and 
glare of a Spanish town—all conjured into 
life by these young artists, their instruc- 
tors and friends through the magic of their 
imagination and their skill. 


THE EIBRARS 


Among the acquisitions by gift or pur- 
chase to the Library, from March first to 
June first, are the following books: 


Abbot, Edith R.—Great painters. 1927. 


Birch, G. H.—London churches of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 1896. 

Caskey, Lacey D.—Catalogue of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. 1925. 


Claudel, Judith—Rodin, the man and 
his art. 1917. 
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Cortissoz, Royal—John LaFarge. 1926. 


Dan, Horace—Architecture and furni- 
ture of England. 1897. 


Edgell, G. H.—American architecture of 


today. 1928. 
Eisler, Max—Josef Israels. 1924. 


Flemming, Ernst—Encyclopaedia of 


textiles. n.d. 
Gary, E. H., col—Gary Collection. 1928. 


Greeley, W. R.—Essence of architec- 
ture. 1927. 


Grober, Karl — Kinder-Spielzeug aus 
alter Zeit. 1928. 


Hobson, R. L.—Chinese art. 1927. 


Johnson, Borough—Technique of pencil 
drawing. 1927. 


Johnson, F. P.—Lysippos. 1927. 


Knittle, Rhea Mansfield—Early Ameri- 
can glass. 1927. 


Longnon, Henriand Huard, Francis Wil- 
son—French provincial furniture. 1927. 

Marfels, Carl, col.—Marfels collection. 
n. d. 

Poley, A. F. E.—St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London. 1927. 


Raymond, Alexandre—Faience decora- 
tives de la vieille Turquie. n.d. 


Réal, Daniel—Tissus Espagnols et Por- 
tugais. n.d. 


Romanoff, N.—V. Falileeff. n.d. 


Séguy. E. A.—Suggestions pour étoffes 
et tapis. n.d. 


Senff, C. H., col—Important paintings 
of old and modern masters. 1928. 


Svenson, Carl Lars—Art of lettering. 
1924, 


Tipping, H. A.—English homes. Period 


4, v. 2, 1699-1736. 1928. 
Vacquier, J.—Anciens chateaux de 
France. v.9. 1928. 


Vis, Eelco M. and Geus, Commer de— 
Althollandische Fliesen. 1926. 


Weinberg, Louis—Color in everyday 
life. 1927. 

Wilm, Hubert—Gotiche Charakterkopfe 
1925. 
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Yamanaka and Co.—Portfolio of illu- 
strations of Japanese costume, showing 
“No” dancers. 1928. 

AO te eee —Artibus Asiae. v. 1, 2. 

Oe reine es —Decoration Egéene. n.d. 


Ban ov. —Soieries Marocaines. 
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SlrATisiics 
FOR THE YEAR 1927-28 


Age of Institution, 50 years 


School 
Total registration, 1839 
Day Classes, 390 
Evening Classes, 951 
Saturday Classes, 498 
States represented, 13 
Number of Teachers, 89 
Diplomas, 59 
Certificates, 63 


Museum 
Total attendance, 49,321 
Attendance from public schools with guid- 
ance, 2,822 
Number of additions, 299 
Special exhibitions held, 18 


Library 
Total attendance, 7,352 
Volumes added, 321 
Post cards added, 0 
Lantern slides added, 110 
Reproductions added, 0 
Volumes circulated, 4,747 
Reproductions circulated, 9,290 


Periodicals circulated, 199 


Membership 
Number of honorary members, 1 
Number of life members, 63 
Number of governing members, 190 


Number of annual members, 662 
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All communications should be addressed to the 
General Editor, Mr. L. Earle Rowe 
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Mrs. GUSTAV RADEKE . President 


THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN . _ Vice-President 


G ALDERSBEUNMER] Mia a. Secretary 
STEPHEN O. METCALF Treasurer 
L. EARLE ROWE Director 


TRUSTEES 


Term expiring 1934 
HOWARD HOPPIN, HARALD W. OSTBY 
Term expiring 1933 
WILLIAM L. HODGMAN, SYDNEY R. BUR- 
LEIGH 
Term expiring 1932 
WILLIAM T. ALDRICH, HENRY D. SHARPE 
Term expiring 1931 
Mrs. GUSTAV RADEKE, JESSE H. METCALF 
Term expiring 1930 
HOUGHTON P. METCALF, THEODORE FRAN- 
CIS GREEN 
Term expiring 1929 
Miss MARGARET SHOVE MORRISS, G. ALDER 
BLUMER, M. D. 
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His Honor Mayor JAMES E. DUNNE 

Commissioner of Public Schools, WALTER E. 
RANGER 

The Superintendent of Providence Schools, ISAAC O. 
WINSLOW 

Professor ALBERT D. MEAD, of Brown University 

Professor JOHN FRANCIS GREENE, of Brown Uni- 
versity 

E. CHARLES FRANCIS, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Mrs. WILLIAM HOFFMAN, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Librarian of Providence Public Library, WILLIAM E. 
FOSTER 


MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Members 

Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 

Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 

Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 a.M.to 5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 p. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,857 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,208 lantern slides, and about 
4,805 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 
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WHAT CAN BE LEARNED 
FROM GREEK VASES 


vases, three points must be borne in 

mind, which cannot be overempha- 
sized. The average student is usually apt 
to lay especial stress on their artistic sig- 
nificance, and this is preper and desirable; 
but in so doing, he is likely to overlook, 
and consequently to neglect, the other two 
aspects in which they should be examined. 
The three points, therefore, which I wish 
to bring before the attention of the reader 
are as follows: 


|: dealing with the subject of Greek 


1. They were objects of daily use, each 
shape having a definite purpose for which 
it was made. Just as the family of the 
present day prefers to employ handsome 
and sightly china and glass in the house- 
hold, so the Greeks insisted upon vases of 
beautiful shape and design, and prized 
them; but they were primarily objects of 
use. Some scholars, notably the late Karl 
Reichhold’ deny this, but, as it seems to 
me, without sufficient foundation: for a 
comparison of the walls of the vases with 
modern pottery shows that they were quite 
as strongly made as our household table- 
ware and vases. Asacorollary to this first 
point, then, we have the next in order: 


2. If they were made to be used, they 
were frankly made to be sold for these uses. 
The Greek potters, while they were con- 
scious artists, were also keen men of busi- 
ness, who were making their wares to earn 
a livelihood, and to meet, and overcome, a 
pretty severe competition among them- 
selves. The fact that a quarter of ancient 
Athens was known as the Cerameicus, or 
Potters’ Quarter, shows that theirs was a 
well-recognized industry; and the fact that 
quantities of vases, in fact the best ones 
known to us, have been found outside of 
Attica, would indicate that fine ceramic 
products were among the leading exports 
of Athens in the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ. Only incidentally, then, are 
these vases: 


1. Skizzenbuch Griechischer Meister, page 10. 
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3. Works of Art. To the student of 
Greek art they occupy a position of great 
importance for two reasons. The first lies 
in themselves, as things of beauty, created 
by conscious artists. These artists took 
pride in their work, and affixed their signa- 
tures to those objects from their workshops 
which they considered the finest. They sign 
either as potter, using the formula “ 
made’”’ or as painter, ‘ painted.”’ 
Through these signatures, unsigned vases 
can often be attributed quite accurately to 
the painters who sign their work; and by 
pushing this science of attribution one step 
further, we can group vases as by the same 
hand and attribute them to painters who 
never signed, and of whose names we are 
therefore ignorant. The best work in this 
line has been done by Professor J. D. Beaz- 
ley of Oxford, who has revolutionized the 
study of Greek vase-painting, especially in 
the Attic red-figured technique. 

The second reason for their importance 
in the study of the history of ancient art 
lies outside of themselves, and gives them 
a fictitious significance, out of proportion 
to their original place in the scheme of 
things. Unimportant artistically in anti- 
quity, they constitute today almost all that 
we know of Greek painting in the great age 
of Greek art. We know the names of the 
painters Polygnotos, Apelles, and Zeuxis— 
but to us they are mere names: of their 
works nothing has come down to us. The 
vases thus give us almost our only clue to 
what their work must have been like—a 
rather untrustworthy one, at best, if you 
apply the analogy of the comparison of Um- 
brian majolica, for example, with the actual 
work of Perugino and Raphael. 

I propose in this paper to lay more em- 
phasis on the uses of the vases and their 
commercial significance than is usually 
done. For while some of these vases were 
undoubtedly made for ornament, the over- 
whelming majority of them were primarily 
objects of daily use.” In classifying them 
according to their uses, we shall find that 
they fall into five groups, three of which 
are of supreme importance, the other two 
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GROUP Ia. 


Kelebe or Column-Krater Volute-handled Krater 
All Periods Black and Red-figured 
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GROUP V. 


Mastos 


SSS 


Cup for Feeding (?) 


Fic. 2, GREEK VASE SHAPES 


Group IV is not illustrated since it is comprised of vases illustrated in other groups. Chart gives shapes only 


and not relative sizes. 


of lesser meaning. These five groups are: 
I, Containers; II, Vases dealing with the 


2. Such vases as those connected with the cult of 
the dead, as for instance the Attic White Lekythoi, may 
be called ornamental, and the large Apulian kraters 
with medallion handles which were not made for use; 
but, barring the funerary vases, it is not until the late 
decadent period that vases made purely for ornament 
are common, 


mixing and drinking of wine; III, Objects 
connected with the toilet; 1V, Objects con- 
nected with the cult of the dead; and V, 
Vases used in the care and feeding of the 
baby. The first three groups cover nearly 
the whole ground, and are the ones which 
should be especially remembered. 
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Group I. Containers. This may again 
be divided into two subdivisions: A, for 
containing wine or oil in gross; B, for hold- 
ing water. 

Group Ia. To this class belongs the com- 
monest type of all, the amphora. Of this 
shape there are numerous varieties, three 
of which I have selected for illustration. 
The first, the round-bodied or panel-am- 
phora, is common to the whole Attic period 
of vases, but is principally found in the 
earlier black-figured style. The red-bodied 
amphora is exclusively black-figured, while 
the so-called ‘‘Nolan’”’ amphora (I shall ex- 
plain later the reason for this name) is ex- 
clusively red-figured.* There are other 
forms of amphora such as the Panathenaic 
type, which, filled with the famous olive 
oil of Attica, was awarded as a prize in 
each event of the Panathenaic games at 
Athens, and constitutes the earliest form 
of athletic cup in history; and a little later 
we shall see an example of the so-called 
“‘Nikosthenic’’ amphora, the commercial 
importance of which will be developed at 
that time. 

Allied to the amphora, and used as a 
container of vintage wine, was the stam- 
nos, two forms of which are here shown. 
This type is commoner in the red-figured 
style than the earlier black-figured, but ex- 
ists in both periods. In the ‘Frogs’ of 
Aristophanes (verse 22) Dionysos describes 
himself as son of ‘‘Stamnion”’ or “‘little wine 
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GEOMETRIC PYXIS 
Greek, 7th century. B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1924 
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jar,’ and hence this vase, often decorated 
with Bacchic subjects, gets itsname. Itis 
often found with a lid, or cover, showing 
that it must be grouped as a container, 
rather than as a mixing bowl. 


Group Ib. To this division belong two 
forms, the hydria and the hydria-kalpis. 
Of the two, the hydria is the earlier, and is 
most frequently found in the black-figured 
style, while the hydria-kalpis, though oc- 
curring in black figures, is to be regarded 
as essentially a red-figured form. These 
were the jars the Greek women took to the 
public fountains to bring home the day’s 
supply of water, and many vase-paintings 
exist, particularly on vases of these shapes, 
showing women at the spring drawing water 
into their hydriae, and returning home bal- 
ancing them on their heads, as Oriental 
women do today. In the hydria, neck, 
shoulder and body are clearly defined and 
sharply set off; while in the hydria-kalpis, 
all three melt into one another to form a 
graceful and harmonious whole. 


Group II. Vases for the Mixing and 
Drinking of Wine. These vases can be 
subdivided into three divisions: (a) mixing- 
bowls, (b) drinking-cups, and (c) miscel- 
laneous. 

Group IIa. Next to the amphora, the 
commonest vase met with is the krater, or 
mixing-bowl. In this vessel, wine was mixed 
with water, usually two or three parts of 
water to one of wine. The ancient Greeks 
never, orrarely ever, drank their wine neat. 
This may be partly due to the fact that like 
the Greeks of today, they had the habit of 
impregnating it with resin, giving it a very 
peculiar taste, which a liberal allowance of 
water might minimize. Four of the com- 
monest types of krater are here shown, of 
which the kelebe, or column-handled kra- 
ter, is the most persistent, as it is a form 
invented in Corinth in the late seventh cen- 
tury B. C., and is found till the end of the 
history of Greek vase-painting. The vo- 
lute-handled form is a derivitive of the 
kelebe, and appears early in the Attic 


3. But see American Journal of Archaeology, XX, 
1916, pp. 439-474, 
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Fie. 4. 


“DIPYLON” VASE 


Greek, 7th century, B. C. 


Museum Appropriation, 1923 


black-figured style: in a highly mannerized 
form, with medallions taking the place of 
the volutes, it assumes a great popularity 
in the South Italian wares of the fourth 
century B. C., particularly the Apulian. 
The kalyx krater makes its appearance at 
the end of the black-figured period, and is 
perhaps the most beautiful of them all; 
while the bell-krater belongs to the red- 
figured style, and is associated with the 
decadent periods. 

Allied to the kraters is the psykter, or 
wine-cooler, in which wine, either neat for 
mixing or already mixed, was kept cool for 
the banquet. The bottom was filled with 
snow or ice, and sometimes rested in an- 
other vase filled with very cold water, or 
ice, if it was available. 

Group IIb. Of drinking-cups there are 
three different types, apparently inter- 
changeable, all existing at the same time: 
the skyphos, a bowl of simple form, which 


often attains a very large size, almost as 
large as a small krater; the kantharos, a 
cup on a high stem, with high looped han- 
dles; and the kylix, which was the drink- 
ing-cup par excellence. These drinking-cups 
represent the acme of the vase-painter’s 
art: they are the vases in which the paint- 
ers took the most pride, and are the ones 
most frequently signed, and on which-the 
most pains was taken. They are delicate 
in manufacture, and the designs are ex- 
quisite. This is particularly true of the 
kylix, but the kantharos also shows speci- 
mens of high artistic significance. Other 
drinking cups not here illustrated are the 
drinking-horn or rhyton, which is usually 
plastic in form, ending in the head of an 
animal; the phiale, or bowl, usually with a 
projection in the middle; and the pinax, 
which was like our plate, but was used for 
drinking. 


Group IIc. Under the head of miscel- 
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ITALO-CORINTHIAN JUG 
7th century, B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1916 
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laneous vases connected with the drink- 
ing of wine, the oenochoe, or pitcher is the 
most common. This pitcher was used to 
draw off wine from the amphorae, and pour 
it into the krater. It constituted a rough- 
and-ready measure in the dilution of the 
wine; for every pitcher of wine poured in, 
two or more of water being added. The 
three forms shown exist all through the 
history of Greek vase-painting, the one at 
the left being somewhat earlier than the 
other two. In shape, as will be seen, they 
differ very little from the pitchers in use 
today. For dipping the wine out of the 
krater into the wine-cup, the kyathos or 
ladle was employed, an example of which 
is here shown; and this form was also some- 
times used as a drinking-cup itself. 

Group III. Objects connected with the 
toilet. ‘These vases can be subdivided in- 
to two classes: (a) oil-flasks; (b) vases for 
perfume or cosmetics. 

Group IIIa. The commonest vase in 
this group is the lekythos, next to the am- 
phora and the krater the most abundantly 
preserved—in fact, it may surpass them 
both in this regard. The neck being small, 
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the flow of the oil could be carefully regu- 
lated. The aryballos is the type that one 
sees athletes wearing on the arms, when 
bathing and anointing themselves after 
exercise. Olive oil is, of course, a well- 
known cleansing agent, being the basis for 
the modern castile soap, and after exercis- 
ing the athlete would rub himself down with 
it, and then scrape it off with a strigil or 
scraper, removing most of the dirt from 
the body at the same time, while the oil 
also served to feed and clarify the skin. 
Group IIIb. The alabastron is the com- 
monest perfume bottle to be found. Proba- 
bly derived from an Egyptian original 
(vases of this shapein alabaster being found 
in Egypt) it is common to all periods. In 
the Attic red-figured style, the askos, so 
called by modern scholars from its resem- 
blance to a wine-skin, begins to appear. 
It is usually small in size, too small to have 
been used for wine, so that it is probable 
that it, too, was used for perfumes. The 
pyxis, or toilet-box, two forms of which are 
here illustrated, was an essential part of a 
Greek lady’s toilet-table, as it contained 
cosmetics; rouge, eyebrow pencils, and lip- 
sticks being as well known then as now. The 
two tall vases illustrated in this group, the 
loutrophoros and the lebes gamikos, were 
used for the bride’s nuptial bath, and be- 
long rather in this class of vases than with 
the containers, which they so much resem- 
ble. | 
Group IV. Objects connected with the 
cult of the dead. To this group belong 
vases of shapes listed above, but specially 
designed for this purpose. The lekythos 
is the most common form, but it is nearly 
always covered with a white or cream- 
colored slip when intended for this purpose 
and is painted with polychrome designs on 
this white ground. Such vases were espe- 
cially made for insertion in graves, and the 
designs are nearly always connected with 
the dead, such as offerings at the tomb, 
Charon the ferryman with his boat, and 
the like. That this was a well-recognized 
branch of the ceramic industry is shown by 
a reference in the comedy of the ‘‘Ecclesi- 
azusae’’ of Aristophanes to “the man who 
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paints the flasks for the dead”’ (vv. 994- 
996). The loutrophoros was also used in 
the cult of the dead, as well as at weddings, 
as is shown by the vase-paintings. Often 
these loutrophoroi have scenes of funeral 
processions and offerings at the tomb por- 
trayed upon them. 

Group V. Vases used in the care and 
feeding of the baby. These are closely allied 
to drinking-cups, and were sometimes used 
for that purpose. The most typical vase 
for this purpose has been called the mastos, 
because its shape is derived from the fe- 
male breast. Sometimes the nipple at the 
bottom is perforated, showing that it was 
meant to be a feeding cup. The second 
form here given resembles the skyphos, but 
has one vertical handle, and may well have 
been used in feeding children or invalids. 

Enough, however, has been said to estab- 
lish the fact that these vases of every group 
were created and intended for daily use, 
and the paintings on many of them show 
that they were so used. 

Let us now take up their importance as 
objects of trade and commerce. This is, 
of course, especially shown by the fact that 
the best specimens have been found not in 
Greece but in Italy. While enough of 
local wares have been found in different 
centres to show their probable source of 
manufacture, we may say of the Attic 
wares that they are found almost every- 
where except Athens. 

In order to understand the development 
of the export trade in ceramics, it will be 
necessary to trace to a certain extent the 
history of the art of the vase-painter, and 
for our purpose, we do not need at present 
to go further back than the beginning of 
the sixth century B. C. At that time, we 
find that the important centres of manu- 
facture are in Ionia, in certain of the Greek 
Islands, particularly Rhodes and Samos, 
and possibly Naxos, at Chalcis in Euboea, 
andat Corinth. Athens, though she made 
pottery, does not show yet the supremacy 
that she laterattains. The techniques em- 
ployed in these centres, though differing in 
many very marked respects one from an- 
other, have nevertheless one fundamental 
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principle in common: the design, whether 
of figures or patterns, is rendered in dark 
on a light ground. The rise of the tyrant 
Peisistratos at Athens about the year 561- 
60 B. C., changes much of this. Peisistra- 
tos and his sons, though despotic in their 
rule, did much to establish the supremacy 
of Athens in the Greek world—not merely 
politically but economically and commer- 
cially. The excellent clay deposits near 
Athens, at Cape Kolias and elsewhere, 
were made use of to turn out fine pottery 
in mass production; and there is good rea- 
son to believe that potters and ceramic 
artists from outside of Attica were encour- 
aged to come to Athens and engage in their 
profession there. Thus the name Amasis, 
one of the early Attic potters of this period, 
suggests an Egyptian origin. 

These early Attic wares, as would be ex- 
pected, are influenced largely by the Ionian 
styles, and some, indeed, like the so-called 
“Tyrrhenian amphorae,”’ are called some- 
times ‘‘Attic-Ionic’’; but they quickly 
slough off outside influence, and a new and 
distinct style is created. This is, however, 
like the earlier ones, in that the figures are 
in black silhouette on a background of the 


BLACK-FIGURED AMPHORA 
Greek, 6th century, B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1913 
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AMPHORA BY NIKOSTHENES 
Greek, 6th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation, 1923 
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color of the clay, what is known as the 
black-figured technique. Details are ren- 
dered by the use of the graving tool, and 
these incised designs, owing to the limita- 
tions which the graving tool imposes, pro- 
duce, even in the finest specimens, an effect 
of stiffness. For about half a century, ora 
little longer, this style persists, and thenat 
about 510 B. C., the reverse process began 
to be employed,—the figures left in red, 
the background being covered with the 
black glaze,—what is called the red-figured 
technique. Details could then be painted 
in with fine brush strokes, and a greater 
freedom and perfection in draughtsman- 
ship could thus be obtained, revealing the 
extraordinary skill of the vase-painter in 
freehand drawing. 

With the development of the distinctive 
Attic style, in the black-figured vases, the 
other schools were gradually forced to yield 
it the palm, and Attic wares began to reign 
supreme in the export markets for a cen- 
tury and more. The industry assumed 
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huge proportions, as is shown by Beazley’s 
researches, by means of which about one 
hundred painters of red-figured wares are 
identified. Of course, these painters did 
not all live at the same time, but enough of 
them overlap each other to prove the ex- 
istence of a considerable number of ateliers. 
The result of this points to the fact that 
competition, not merely with outside cen- 
tres of manufacture, but more particularly 
among the Athenian potters themselves, 
to capture the leading markets must have 
been very keen. Thus we see the desire 
coming in to cater to the customer’s wants 
and not to impose upon him what they 
thought he ought to want. This, of course 
is especially true in the black-figured period, 
when Attic wares were fighting for the lead, 
but it exists allthrough the later age as well. 

At the end of the sixth century B. C., 
when both black-figured and red-figured 
vases were painted simultaneously, perhaps 
the greatest establishment for their manu- 
facture was that of the potter Nikosthenes. 
It is almost a misnomer to call this man a 
potter; he should probably be thought of 
as the head of a large workshop employing 
a goodly number of potters and artists. 
Vases bearing his signature (which is al- 
ways ‘‘Nikosthenes made”) have been 
found from the Crimea in the East (a speci- 
men from that part of the world is pre- 
served in the museum at Odessa) to Egypt, 
and thence west to Sicily and Etruria. 
Over one hundred signatures of this man 
exist today, which are, of course, but an 
infinitesimal part of the grand total, not 
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Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
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only of signed but of unsigned pottery, 
which he must have turned out, and amply 
shows the magnitude of his business and 
operations. In order to keep up his repu- 
tation, he had not merely to compete with 
his rivals, but find new markets for his 
wares. This is shown in the following 
fashion: finding that there was a demand 
in the city of Caere in Etruria (the modern 
Cervetri), as witnessed by the local Etrus- 
can wares, for an amphora of a certain 
shape, he proceeded to produce, alone 
among his competitors, vases of this shape 
to satisfy his customers, which have pre- 
viously been known to scholars as ‘‘Nikos- 
thenic amphorae”’ but which should more 
properly be called ‘‘Caeretan amphorae,” 
as all the vases of this shape made by him 
have been found at Caere, or at least all of 
the provenance of which we have any def- 
inite knowledge. We know of none that 
have been found anywhere else, so that it 
is evident that they were created to satisfy 
a local demand.* There may have been 
some slight competition from Ionia, but 
Nikosthenes seems to have driven it out. 
The best example of this shape of amphora 
in America is one bearing the signature of 
Nikosthenes in the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence; the only other bear- 
ing the signature is at the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, and is quite in- 
ferior in execution. 

Another proof that the makers of Attic 
vases catered to the demands of their cus- 
tomers was seen by me in the little museum 
in the island of Mykonos, the nearest to 
Delos of the islands of the Cyclades group, 
where the finds of the French excavations 
at Delos were brought until a museum was 
built on Delos itself. There I saw a num- 
ber of vases of a shape that I had never 
remembered to have seen before or since, 
painted in the Attic black-figured tech- 
nique,—obviously for the Delian market. 
In the Cesnola room of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York one can see a case 
of Attic vases found in Cyprus, some of 


4. See Luce, American Journal of Archaeology, 
XXIX, 1925, pp. 38-52. For the Etruscan origin of 
the shape, see also Gallatin, American Journal of 
Archaeology, XXX, 1926, pp. 76-78. 
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“NOLAN” AMPHORA 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925 
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which are of shapes that show that they 
were made for the Cypriote market. All 
these facts show that the Attic potter was 
a keen man of business, a careful student 
of the needs of his customers, and eager to 
supply their demands. 

Let us now return to Nikosthenes. We 
can push his activities one step further. 
His principal work was done in the earlier 
black-figured style, though a few vases of 
the red-figured technique signed by him 
also exist. It has been known for some 
time that a potter named Pamphaios was 
closely connected with his later life. Vases 
of the ‘‘Caeretan amphora”’ shape, bearing 
the signature of Pamphaios, and painted 
in the red-figured manner, are preserved in 
the Louvre in Paris, also coming from 
Caere. Was this man a dangerous rival, 


or was he a partner? Every indication 
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points to his having been a partner, taken 
on, as a much younger man, at the latter 
part of Nikosthentes’s career to help him 
carry onthe business. The principal proof 
for this is that the same painters for red- 
figured vases were employed by both; and 
we know the names of two. They were 
Oltos, Epiktetos, and a nameless painter, 
sometimes called ‘‘the Nikosthenes paint- 
er’ and sometimes ‘‘the painter of the Lon- 
don Death and Sleep cup.’”’ No painter is 
employed by Nikosthenes who is not em- 
ployed by Pamphaios in the red-figured 
style. It is probable, therefore, that after 
the death or retirement of Nikosthenes, 
Pamphaios carried on the business, but we 
cannot state with any certainty what its 


Fic. 10. RED-FIGURED LEKYTHOS 
Attributed to ‘‘The Brygos Painter’’ 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
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ultimate fate may have been. There are 
a number of possibilities, none of which can 
be considered as more than conjecture. 
The Rhode Island School of Design is for- 
tunate in possessing a good example of the 
work of Oltos, painted not long after his 
connection with Nikosthenes ceases, and 
one by Epiktetos, somewhat later than the 
Oltos vase. 

One more hint about the commercial im- 
portance of the vases, and it will then be 
time to take up the historical side again. 
In the fifth century B. C., when the Attic 
red-figured style reached its highest devel- 
opment, in the period between 470 and 450 
B. C., the centre of luxury in Italy seems 
to shift somewhat to the south, and the 
region of Capua began to get that reputa- 
tion for effeminacy and softness which 
stuck to it forever afterwards. The finest 
vases now begin to be found in this region, 
and small, slender, graceful amphorae of 
the type shown in Group Ia, No. 3, occur 
in great numbers in the region about the 
city of Nola in Campania, probably made 
especially for that market, and hence now 
always known as ‘‘Nolan”’ amphorae. 

Finally, returning to the historical as- 
pect, we must remember that the great age 
of Greek vase-painting was already over 
when the great age of Greek sculpture was 
beginning. When the Parthenon was ded- 
icated, the Attic ceramists had attained 
great technical skill. These vases of the 
late fifth century were graceful in form and 
voluptuous in draughtsmanship, but had 
lost the vigor, virility and charm of their 
predecessors. The coup-de-grace to the in- 
dustry was dealt by the Peloponnesian 
War, which deprived the Athenians of their 
export markets, owing to the risk of send- 
ing precious and valuable cargoes by sea. 
But the demand for fine red-figured wares 
still existed, and was supplied by the Greek 
colonists in Southern Italy, who proceeded 
to manufacture large quantities of vases 
for their own use, and for delivery in 
Etruria. Of these, four styles can be dis- 
tinguished, the so-called ‘‘School of Paes- 
tum,’’ the Campanian, the Lucanian, and 
the Apulian, the last named being the com- 
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monest and most distinctive in type. Thus, 
at the end of the Peloponnesian War, so 
disastrous to Athens, both in a military 
and in a political way, she also found her 
Italian market gone and her wares super- 
seded. So her final effort was towards the 
East. She sent her vases to the Greek 
colonies in the Crimea, and, to capture 
that market, strove to give her customers 
what they wanted,—florid, flamboyant 
vases, decorated in not merely red figures 
but white (for feminine flesh tints) and 
other colors. These fourth century vases 
lasted for a time, and then the art of Ath- 
ens in this direction ceased, and Greek 
vase-painting came to an end. 
STEPHEN B. LUCE 


GREEK VASES 
IN THE RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


HE Rhode Island School of Design 
acquired its first Greek vase in 1900, 


and for more than a quarter century 
has been steadily building up its collection 
by gift and purchase, until now it posses- 
ses fifty vases of decided interest to stu- 
dents of Greek ceramics and some thirty- 
five small vases of lesser significance. 
While a diversity of types and periods are 
represented among them, the majority 
date from the 5th century B.C. and ex- 
emplify various phases of the red-figured 
style. 

The vases of oldest date in the collection 
are those decorated in the Geometric style 
of the 8th and 7th centuries before Christ. 
Decoration of zigzags, triangles, crosses, 
meanders and cross hatchings seems to sug- 
gest itself inevitably to the primitive pot- 
ter. In Greece, this style had a unique 
development during the Dark Ages when 
the Dorian invaders threatened to smother 
all trace of the culture of the Minoan Age. 
The peak of its achievement was in the 
Attic pottery now known as “Dipylon,”’ 
so named because much of it has been 
found in the old cemetery by the Dipylon 
Gate. On these vases the monotony of 
geometric ornament is broken by bands 
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RED-FIGURED LEBES 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
Gitt of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1928 


and panels of human figures and animals, 
the grotesque little silhouettes being an 
early manifestation of the intense interest 
in humanity which was to dominate the 
artistic expression of the Greeks through 
subsequent centuries. 

Of prominence among the Geometric 
vases belonging to the Rhode Island School 
of Design is a large jug with tall cylindrical 
neck. The body of the vase is closely 
covered with bands of chevrons, swash- 
tikas, zigzags and other geometric devices, 
while on the shoulder is a band of horses 
and birds, and a panel on the neck shows 
human figures. This jug dates from the 
late 8th century B. C. 

A large pyxis, or toilet box, is probably 
somewhat later in date (Fig. 3). Its flat- 
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tened globular body is decorated both on 
the exterior and interior with geometric 
designs, a wide meander band emphasizing 
the equator. Near the rim are two small 
pierced holes, and there is a corresponding 
pair of holes near the edge of the flat round 
cover. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the Geo- 
metric vases is the wide-mouthed krater 
with great oviform body balanced nicely 
on a splay foot (Fig. 4). Its decoration is 
concentrated in the very wide shoulder 
band, showing, in alternate metopes, fight- 
ing cocks and spindle-legged horses stra- 
dling geese. 

From earliest antiquity, the island step- 
ping stones of the Aegean lured the in- 
habitants of Greece to commercial ven- 
tures. The Phoenicians found the popu- 
lous centers of Greece natural ports of call. 
It is not surprising, then, that a strong 
oriental influence should have manifested 
itself in the decoration of vases, modifying 
and in some cases superseding the geo- 
metric schemes. This was particularly 
true of the vases made at Corinth, the 
greatest commercial center of Greece. In 
the 7th century B. C. it became the seat 
of a vigorous vase manufactory, and its 
ships distributed the vases to remote set- 
tlements, especially to the Greek colonies 
in Italy. The Corinthian style of decora- 
tion is characterized by animal friezes, 
rosette-sprinkled field, and incised lines to 
indicate details. Its motives are highly 
stylized, and the advance in artistic so- 
phistication, as compared with the Geo- 
metric style, is very great. 

The Rhode Island School of Design owns 
five interesting small Corinthian vases: 
two alabastra, an aryballos, and two tiny 
lekythoi. The alabastra show birds boldly 
painted on the yellowish clay in brownish- 
black and purple; the aryballos, a conven- 
tionalized palmette and lotus bud. Be- 
sides these tiny vases, there is a phiale 
with an animal frieze on the interior anda 
squat oenochoe with bands of panthers, 
grazing goats and birds. 

Corinthian vases were so popular in the 
Greek colonies of Italy that local potteries 
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were stimulated to imitation. These local 
products have been given the appellation 
of Italo-Corinthian. In this style, be- 
sides five small vases, the museum pos- 
sesses a large jug with animal friezes in 
four zones (Fig. 5). Where the loop han- 
dle joins the lip of the jug are two discs, a 
survival or imitation of the rotelle occur- 
ring on metal pitchers. 

While Corinth was the focus of oriental- 
izing influence in Greece proper, the islands 
of the Aegean were in close touch with Asia 
Minor. Buffeted by many influences con- 
sequent upon vigorous trade, their pot- 
teries enjoyed a varied development. Yet 
the impress of the East is strong upon 
them. The Rhode Island School of De- 
sign has recently acquired an oenochoe of 
the style known as ‘‘Rhodian.” It is a 
typical vase excellently preserved. Where 
the triple ridged handles join the mouth of 
the vase there are rotelle. The clay is 
covered with a yellowish slip and the decor- 
ation isin zones. The kneeling antelopes, 
grazing goats, sphinxes, and griffins which 
adorn the body of the vase have their heads 
painted in outline only. 

Human silhouettes, which had been con- 
fined to decorative bands in the Geometric 
technique, increased in size and became 
the dominant theme of decoration in the 
6th century B. C. They were painted 
with a black varnish of high gloss which 
made an effective contrast with the warm 
pinkish color of the background. Details 
were drawn upon the black figures by 
means of incised lines. This mode of 
decoration is known as the “‘black-figured”’ 
style, and while it originated in Corinth, 
Athens was soon the leading place of man- 
ufacture. 

Our collection includes eleven Attic 
black-figured vases: five lekythoi, a kylix, 
an oenochoe and four amphorae. Four of 
the lekythoi are small and of little signifi- 
cance. The fifth lekythos shows an in- 
teresting design of Europa on a gracefully 
drawn bull halted by Hermes in conical 
hat and high boots. In conformity with 
the usual practice in the black-figured 
style, the flesh of the woman attendant 
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who follows Europa is painted white. Eu- 
ropa herself does not show this feminine 
pallor. The kylix is wholly black on the 
interior save for a dotted circle in the cen- 
ter. On the exterior, on either side, be- 
tween two great eyes, is a silen pursuing 
a maenad. Under the handles are flying 
birds. The oenochoe, which is broken off 
at the neck, has a decorative panel show- 
ing a nude man between two draped 
figures. 

The most interesting of the black-figured 
vases are the amphorae. On one, a war- 
rior is fallen before a four-horse chariot, 
and on the reverse of the vase Herakles is 
shown with Athena and Hermes. On an- 
other, Triptolemus, a sheaf of wheat in his 
hands, is depicted in his car, preceded and 
followed by alert female attendants. On 
the reverse of this vase, Theseus slays the 
Minataur, with Ariadne and a male figure 
asspectators. The design is richly archaic: 
the garments patterned with white and the 
folds emphasized with wide strokes of pur- 
plish red. A delightful amphora is the 
one decorated with pairs of lithe nude men 
holding cocks in their arms (Fig. 6). On 
the obverse of this jar one of the men holds 
a dog on a leash; on the reverse, the group 
is completed by a small stag. Under each 
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handle is an elaborate scheme of spiral 
scrolls. 


The fourth black-figured amphora is an 
important vase in the collection, being the 
only vase bearing a signature (Fig. 7). At 
the root of one of the broad flat handles, it 
is signed by Nikosthenes, probably the 
most prolific potter of his time.’ The 
peculiar handles and the moulded rings 
around the body copy metal technique. 

The black-figured style gave way, to- 
ward the close of the 6th century, B. C., 
before a type of decoration in which the 
silhouettes were left in reserve and the 
background painted black. Thus, in place 
of black silhouettes, we have red silhou- 
ettes, and the muscles of the body and the 
folds of the garments, instead of being 
scratched on the vase, are drawn with a 
brush in black lines of hair-like thinness. 
This “‘red-figured”’ style prevails through- 
out the 5th century B. C., and in it Greek 
vase painting reached its apogee. 


The earlier red-figured vases perpetu- 
ated the archaic style of the black-figured 
vases, but the freedom of drawing the new 


1. This vase was discussed by Dr. Luce in the Bulletin 
for April, 1924, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 11. See also, 
American Journal of Archaeology, XXIX, 1925, pp 
38-52. 
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Italo-Greek, 5th century, B. C. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1926. 


Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925. 


(c) OENOCHOE. Greek, about 500 B. C. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922. 
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Fic. 13. BELL-KRATER 
by ‘“‘The Pothos Painter”’ 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1923 


technique afforded encouraged a growing 
tendency toward naturalism. The Rhode 
Island School of Design possesses two large 
red-figured kylixes belonging to the Early 
Archaic or Severe Period. One is an “eye 
kylix’’ (Fig. 8), attributed to Oltos; the 
other, painted with Bacchic scenes, is at- 
tributed to Epiktetos.7 Of about this 
same period is a small askos showing two 
reclining courtesans. 

As the painters gained skill in the use of 
the ‘‘relief’’ line (so-called because the line 
of black varnish stands out in slight relief 
above the surface of the clay), the figures 
gradually lost their stiffness. The straight 
folds of the draperies swung out with the 
movement of the awakened bodies. The 
composition broke away from the old 
formality. What is to many the most 
charming period of Greek vase painting 
was inaugurated. Some of the finest vases 
in the collection are in this Ripe Archaic 
Style. 

With the adoption of the red-figured 
technique an increasing number of vase 


2. These kylixes are to be treated in an article by Dr. 
Stephen B. Luce soon to be published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 
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Fic. 14. KALYX-CRATER 
Lucanian, 400-420 B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922 


painters thought highly enough of their 
work to signit. Yet if extant vases are an 
indication of the truth, the majority were 
too modest or too indifferent to do so. 
However, through painstaking study and 
alert observation, keen students have been 
able to assign groups of vases to definite 
painters. Outstanding in this kind of re- 
search is Professor Beazley of Oxford, who 
with a faculty which partakes of genius is 
able to assemble the vases of a particular 
painter though they be scattered among 
the museums and private collections of 
Europe and America. When no better 
name suggests itself, he has christened the 
painter by the name of the place in which 
his finest known vase is to be found. Thus 
the large amphora with twisted handles 
(Fig. 1), having on the obverse the draped 
figure of Apollo holding lyre and phiale, 
has caused its painter to be named ‘‘the 
Providence Painter.’”® Professor Beazley 
assigns forty-nine vases to his hand. 


As everyone who has dipped into Greek 
literature knows, the acme of human beauty 


3. Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Mu- 
seums, pp. 76-80. Hoppin, Handbook, II, pp. 388-395. 
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was thought to reside in a beautiful male 
youth, and handsome boys were the ‘‘rage”’ 
in Athens during the period of their young 
manhood. Vase painters often inscribed 
on their vases the name of a popular youth, 
often adding the word kalos (is beautiful). 
These kalos names are a decided help in 
the attribution of unsigned vases, both be- 
cause the period of youthful beauty was 
unlikely to exceed a decade and certain 
painters must have had a preference for 
certain names. 

A Nolan amphora in the collection is in- 
scribed with the love-name Timoxenos 
(Fig. 9). On the face is Athena holding a 
spear; on the back, a draped figure leaning 
on a staff. This love-name is associated 
with a painter of vases called by Professor 
Beazley, ‘‘the Charmides Painter,’’ because 
the love-name ‘“‘Charmides’”’ appears on 
many of his vases. Our vase, though of 
similar style, is not, in the writer’s opinion, 
from the same hand. On another Nolan 
amphora of this period occurs the love- 
name Kallias.* Two warriors fighting are 
shown on the obverse; one beaten to his 
knee is seen from behind. On the reverse 
is a Greek spearman running. 

No more exquisite drawing can be found 
on any vase in the collection than on a 
lekythos from Gela, showing a goddess 
seated in an armchair on the back of which 
a bird perches (Fig. 10). It has been at- 
tributed to the Brygos Painter.» Hera,— 
and surely this lovely person of imperious 
grace is none other than Hera,—grasps her 
tall sceptre with authority and holds a 
phiale in her outstretched right hand. The 
bird on the chair-back lifts his wings and 
turns his head as if his attention had been 
caught by someone approaching. 

A fine vase recently acquired is the lebes 
illustrated in Fig. 11. On the bowl is 
painted a woman seated between hand- 
maidens, one of whom carries a wool bas- 
ket, and on the reverse a woman is stand- 
ing between two young men wrapped in 


4. Tillyard, The Hope Vases, No. 88, plates 9 and 10. 


5. Professor David M. Robinson, American Journal of 
Archaeology XXXII, 1928, pp. 33-35. 
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long mantles. Under each pair of handles 
isa sphinx. On the high standard, a youth 
pursues a girl running with a basket and 
Neptune is chasing a nymph. 

On a kylix of the same period is painted 
a delightful movement of youths as they 
gambol to the tune of pipes. This is on 
the exterior. On the interior is a draped 
youth with staff. On a skyphos from 
Valenzano, a fleet-footed nymph is run- 
ning before a racing youth. Three ala- 
bastra also belong to this period. 

Of the Early Free or Fine Style, so- 
called, is a pelike with a seated woman and 
a draped youth on the obverse, and on the 


WHITE LEKYTHOS 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
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reverse a running girl with a bird. Rather 
free in drawing, also, is a tiny lekythos 
showing Danae with Perseus in the chest. 
A large hydria-kalpis having upon it a 
lady seated at her toilet, her attendants 
approaching from left and right, shows 
soft sentiment and grace, but the spon- 
taneity and vigor of some of the earlier 
vases are missing. It is, however, a fine 
vase, beautifully potted. Asmalllekythos 
shows a bearded potter, nude to waist, 
standing before his kiln in which is a large 
pot; a larger lekythos, a woman carrying a 
bird. 

To the Free Style belongs a large oeno- 
choe. Archaic stiffness has entirely dis- 
appeared and the painter’s mastery of ana- 
tomy is apparent. On the front of the 
jug is a bearded man with staff seated ina 
chair, toward whom approaches a nude 
youth with a horse. A skyphos has the 
playful decoration of a woman with a 
winged Eros on her back blinding her eyes 
(Fig. 12, b); a squat lekythos, Aphrodite 
driving swans. 

There is great swing and abandon to the 
design on the bell-krater with lugs (Fig. 
13) showing the winged Eros playing on 
tibiae, inspiring a rout of satyrs and maen- 
ads to wild revel. On the reverse are three 
youths with strigils. The painter of this 
vase has been named ‘‘the Pothos Painter”’ 
from the inscription which appears above 
Eros.° Of the Ripe Free Style, also, is a 
toy oenochoe decorated with a child riding 
a deer. 


With the development of the Free Style, 


the tendency toward the more liberal use 
of color increased. The designs became 
dappled with white and red and even gilt. 
The result is more gaudy than satisfying 
to modern taste. A more pleasing form of 
color painting was that in matt colors ona 
white ground. Vases executed in this 


6. Tillyard, The Hope Vases, 140, Pl. 23.; Beazley, 
Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, p. 
196; Hoppin, Handbook, II, No. 8. 
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manner, known as ‘‘white ground”’ vases, 
often show great delicacy and a fragile 
beauty unequaled in any other style. The 
greatest number of vases in this technique 
were lekythoi. These white lekythoi were 
used in funerary rites, and the majority 
show scenes relating to death and its mys- 
teries. Typical is the small lekythos from 
our collection chosen for illustration (Fig. 
15), which shows Charon in his boat cros- 
sing the Styx for the soul of a woman. 

It was inevitable that the great number 
of Greek vases exported to the colonies in 
Southern Italy should have inspired the 
colonists to manufacture similar vases. 
Some of the South Italian vases produced 
in the late 5th and early 4th century B.C. 
are creditable ceramic specimens. The 
Lucanian kalyx-krater in the collection of 
the Rhode Island School of Design is an 
example (Fig. 14). The fight between 
Theseus and the centaurs on the obverse is 
vigorously portrayed. Another interest- 
ing Italo-Greek vase is a rhyton in the form 
of a bull’s head, with a freely painted figure 
of a satyr at the cup’s mouth (Fig. 12, a). 

In the 4th century B. C. Greek ceramics 
rapidly deteriorated. With the decline of 
vase painting, the tendency to imitate 
metal technique grew. Possibly the most 
interesting development was the Megarian 
bowls in the 3rd century B. C. Hemis- 
pherical in shape, they were covered with 
designs in low relief in simulation of metal 
repoussé. The Rhode Island School of 
Design owns two of these bowls. 

In the space allotted, it has been impos- 
sible even to name all the interesting vases 
in the collection or to give an adequate 
impression of their quality. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some idea of the range of the collec- 
tion has been indicated and enough said to 
prove that among American collections of 
Greek vases, though it is of modest size, it 
is by no means negligible. 

M. A. BANKS 


